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My word-¥B 
this is good 


whisky i Mellow with age and great quality, this noble spirit is famed 


for its deep and gentle glow. Every sip is a source of heartening 


warmth, a tonic to body and mind. Against anxiety and 
exhaustion which open the way to colds and ’flu it is a fine 


defence, these days. 
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Equal to a Fine Liqueur 
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THE PRIME MINISTER WITH HIS WAR CABINET: THE BIGHT MEN WHO CONTROL THE WAR MACHINE. 


Left to right (standing): Mr. Arthur Greenwood, Minister without Portfolio; Mr. Ernest of Defence; Mr. C. R: Attlee, Lord Privy Seal, and Mr. Anthony Eden, Secretary of 
Bevin, Minister of Labour and National Service; Lord Beaverbrook, Minister of State for Foreign Affairs. Formed by the Prime Minister himself in May 1940, the 
Supply ; Sir Kingsley Wood, Chancellor of the Exchequer; (sitting): Sir John Anderson, War Cabinet since that time has been solely responsible for the. conduct of the war 
Lord President of the Council; Mr. Winston Churchill, Prime Minister and Minister at home and overseas. (Photograph by Bassano.) 
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NE of the most curious commentaries I know on 
British pre-war psychology is the fact that 
the nation’s medicine bill exceeded the nation’s food 
bill. This scarcely suggests that, with all our boasted 
progress, we had improved much on the Creator’s 
scheme of things, which certainly ordained that His 
creatures should devote a larger part of their time and 
energy in seeking food than in doctoring their bodies. 
The trend of modern civilisation has been to lessen 
the amount of human activity spent in food-getting ; 
which, so far as it goes, is a good thing. We do not 
have to browse all day, hke cows or sheep, or hunt 
like tigers or medizval squires. The exchange of a 
coin at a cafeteria or a suburban grocer’s represents 
for most people nowadays—or did, before rationing 
came in—the sole direct effort of getting their daily 
bread, though one must not forget the hours in factory 
or office devoted to earning the coin! 


Yet how much time is spent to-day in the panel 
doctor’s waiting-room, in the hospital, in talk about 
ailments, in purchases of quack remedies and chemist’s 
patent medicines? The drug-store is the distinguish- 
ing symbol of every civilised community: where 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


Somewhere in his delightful poems Mr. Walter 
de la Mare voices a child’s surprise that everything 
that goes into Miss T. becomes Miss T. In the same 
way, everything that goes into our population becomes 
our population. Why are our town-bred citizens 
undersized, tending to rickets and consumption, 
sufferers from indigestion and bad teeth? Why 
are we a C-3 nation? That forthright observer of 
contemporary existence, Mr. William Shirer, in his 
‘“‘ Berlin Diary,”’ noted that what most impressed 
him about our men captured in Belgium in May 1940 
was their poor physique. Yet in time past the exact 
reverse was true: our men were noted throughout 
the world for their healthy looks and fine build. The 
virility and fibre is far from being out of national 
stock, yet something is seriously wrong when one 
recalls how far we have fallen beneath our forbears’ 
physical standards. In fact, it is quite possible that 
future historians may hold that the present war, by 
recalling us to reality, and the observance of neglected 
eternal law, saved us from irretrievable national decay. 


For what are the facts? Just before the outbreak 
of war there was published a remarkable document 





by treatment with superheated steam. The treat- 
ment prevents it souring the rest of the flour—true— 
but renders its chief quality of none effect. Bacon is 
cured with intramuscular injections, about twenty-six 
into each ‘ side,’ ‘ pickle,’ a brine and saltpetre mixture 
which releases the hemoglobin from the corpuscles 
and gives the bacon its attractive rosy stain. Sar- 
dines are brined, beheaded, gutted, trimmed, washed 
in sea-water, dried in hot air, boiled in oil till the 
tail will break, drained, packed, oiled, spiced, sealed, 
autoclaved. ... We are constantly told there is 
‘no significant difference’ between the processed 
milk and the fresh, as if the loss of ascorbic acid 
and the insolubility of the lime and phosphorus 
caused by heating were of no account. Is it of 
no account that a famous dentist found that 
children in an institution who were fed on raw 
milk had perfect teeth, whereas others in circum- 
stances identical in all respects, except that their 
milk was pasteurized, had defective teeth? Is it of 
no significance that on a diet of flour and raw 
milk rats continue to breed and flourish, whilst on 
flour and pasteurized milk they die out in the third 
generation ? ” * 





THE WAR LEBEERS: A NEW PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN RECENTLY IN THE GROUNDS OF NO. 
Left to right og f Mr. Ernest Bevin, Lord Beaverbrook, Mr. Anthony Eden, Mr. C. R. Attlee, 
the Minister, Sir 


John Anderson, Mr. Arthur Greenwood and Sir Kingsley Wood ; (standing) Sir 
Charles Portal, Sir Archibald Sinclair, Admiral Sir Dudley 


Prime 
Edward Bridges (Secretary), Air Marshal Sir 


there ’s a Boots, there’s progress. And this despite 
the universal admission that in no sphere has human 
progress been more beneficially marked than in that 
of medical science. Almost every being one knows 
has some pet malady: “ And how,” Disraeli always 
used to ask political supporters whose faces he could 
not recognise, “‘ is the old complaint ?’’ Consumption 
and rickets, rheumatics and neuritis, hacking coughs 
and corns and varicose veins and bad teeth seem the 
inescapable lot of millions of our people. We have 
become—or had, before war toughened us—a nation 
of valetudinarians. 


Some cynics blame the doctors for this. Instances 
are given of their fatal diagnoses: of how old Sir 
Something Somebody, of Harley ar Wimpole Street, 
killed valuable old Lord This or Bishop That by pre- 
scribing for Bright’s disease when the real trouble 
was defective blood-pressure, or vice versa. No doubt 
doctors do sometimes make mistakes, and, what 


always seems to make the mistake so very much. 


worse for the patient—if still alive—get paid for 
doing so. But I cannot believe that our doctors are 
as stupid as the state of national health suggests. 
It is not the doctors’ fault that we have to have such 
frequent resort to the medicine-chest, the optician’s 
consulting-rcom, the dentist’s chair and the surgeon’s 
knife. It is our own. The blame lies at the door not 
of good St. Thomas, but at that of our collective 
civilisation. It is what we eat that is the root of 


the trouble. 





called ‘“‘ The Cheshire Panel Doctors’ Medical Testa- 
ment.” It contained the unbiased findings of a 
committee representing over 600 general practitioners 
in a typical English county, in part agricultural but 
mainly industrial. It expressed the considered view 
of a hard-working and experienced professional body 
that more than half its work of healing was funda- 
mentally unnecessary, being caused directly or in- 
directly by malnutrition: to use the words of the 
“Testament,” by ‘a lifetime of wrong nutrition.’ 
According to the Committee’s finding, based on careful 
statistics, quite half of the poorer, and three-quarters 
of the better-to-do children of the county possessed 
a blood-colour of less than 70 per cent. normal. If 
Cheshire is to be taken as an average sample of modern 
Britain—and there is no reason for sup osing other- 
wise--this means that the majority of British children 
growing up before the present war were victims of 
nutritional anemia. And, according to Dr. L. J. 
Picton, the honorary secretary of the Panel, and a 
general practitioner of lifelong experience, this is part 
of the price being paid by the nation for its neglect 
of the laws of Nature and its preference for 
canned and artificially preserved foreign foods, 
rich in dividend value, but poor in the qualities 
that give life and health, over fresh foodstuffs 
grown at home. 


Dr. Picton’s account of some of our chief sources 
of urban food would be funny were it not so tragic. 
“The germ of wheat, if used at all, is ‘ preserved ’ 


10, DOWNING STREET. 
Pound, Mr. A. V. Alexander, First Lord of the Admiralty ; 


Lord Cran! 
Lord Moyne, Captain Margesson, Mr. Brendan Bracken, Sir John Dill, Chief of the Imperial 
General Ismay, and Sir Alexander Cadogan, Permanent Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 


borne, Mr. Herbert Morrison, 
ial General Staff 5 


If the facts as presented by Dr. Picton and his 
colleagues are true—and there is only too much reason 
to suppose that they are—here is a problem for post- 
war reconstructionists to tackle which is quite as 
important as drawing up Wellsian charters of human 
freedom and model constitutions for a new League of 
Nations. What we need even more than a League 
of Nations is a League of Health which will insist, 
vested interests notwithstanding, that the people 
of Britain, let alone the rest of the world, and, above 
all, the children of Britain, shall be fed as they deserve 
‘to be fed. Here I suggest is the true social inspiration 
for our post-war farming and horticultural policy : 
the provision of food; fit, not necessarily for heroes, 
but for sane and healthy human beings. No con- 
sideration of dividend payments or sales of chemicals 
or profits on canned goods ought to weigh for a moment 
when set in the scale against this simple human 
necessity. First things first: and here is one of the 
very first. Fresh vegetables, eggs, butter and cheese, 
unprocessed milk and sugar and wholemeal bread— 
the food which was created for them by their Maker— 
these to be regarded as the birthright of men and 
women. Here is the first charge on our post-war 
planning. With the potentialities of modern science 
and transport such a revolution or, rather, counter- 
revolution in our national larder could, and should, 
be achieved. 





(Batsford ; 


* “ England and the Farmer.” Ed. H. J. Massingham. 
108, 6d.) 
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THE SIMPLE THRESHOLD OF GREAT DECISIONS—THE PRESIDENT’S ROOM. 
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THE DOOR TO PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S ROOM: THE ENTRANCE TO THE NERVE-CENTRE OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY AND THE 
OFFICE WHERE THE HISTORY OF A THOUSAND FUTURE YEARS IS BEING WOVEN. 


A door is, as it were, a symbol of the mind; when closed no man may see what 
lies behind, and when open all the world may enter in and share the secrets thus 
revealed. This is perhaps especially true of the President's office door in Washing- 
ton. In a plainly furnished room in this great hive of human endeavour President 
Roosevelt sits and plans. His active mind seizes upon each fresh problem and 
finds the answers. Behind that shut door history is in the making, history that 
will change the world and give the peoples of both hemispheres a chance to live 


in peace and prosperity for many years to come. Hour after hour, sometimes 
alone, sometimes in conference, the President wrestles with the problems of state 
and of the world, giving of his great understanding to the service of mankind. 
From his desk orders reach out to the farthest corners of the United States: More 
tanks! More guns! More ships; More food! More of everything necessary to the 
Democracies pours out at his bidding. The President's door may be truly termed the 
Open Sesame to posterity. (Photograph by Kurt Schelling ; by Courtesy of “ Fortune” Magazine.) 
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“THE MOUNTAIN VISION.” 


R. F. S. SMYTHE, to whose pen the mountains 

are a never-ceasing inspiration, observes in his 

new volume that modern climbing literature is much 
duller, drier, and technical than that of the Victorian 
era. How numerous and excellent were the 
good mountaineering writers appears strikingly in 


““NJLGIRI PARBAT,” AN ILLUSTRATION FROM THE FASCINATING BOOK 


J - ; J OHN SQUIRE. : . : 
ON MOUNTAIN-CLIMBING REVIEWED THIS — tg : e Q > the air without touching 
In this book the author has set out to write ‘some thoug abou mountains : 
and what they mean to me as a mountaineer.” Himself a climber of distinction, anything after the first 


Mr. Smythe has scaled not only the heights of the Alps and the Himalayas, but 
has also “tramped the heather of the British hills.” Here isa book which will be 
cherished by all those who have a love of mountains and mountain-climbing. 


Mr. Arnold Lunn’s ‘‘ The Englishman in the Alps,’’ an 
anthology produced shortly after the last war, and 
in which the best pages of so fine a professional author 
as Leslie Stephen were equalled by many a literary 
amateur, moved to noble phrase by the majesty of 
the high places. But there are exceptions in the 
ranks of modern climbers, and Mr. Smythe himself 
is outstandingly one of them. Should Mr. Lunn 
publish a new edition of his book, and especially 
if he extended it to cover the Himalayas as well as 
the Alps, he would find it difficult to keep within 
reasonable bounds his extracts from Mr. Smythe, 
whose earlier books were full of quotable 
passages, and whose new one is almost lyrical all the 
way through. 


It is not a straight narrative. It is a succession 
of essays, springing from memory, written by a man 
now basking in comparative ease in the mild and 
unperilous English countryside and growing things, 
who recovers glimpses of an almost unbelievable 
past when his companions were crag and ice and snow 
and the high air, now far away and inaccessible. 
Many things, he says, are clearer in memory than 
they were at the time. A man gasping for breath 
within 2000 feet of the top of Everest doesn’t muse 
upon the wonders of peak and cloud around him ; 
but his eye records them like a camera, and long 





*“ The Mountain Vision.” By Frank S. Smythe. Illustrated. 
(Hodder and Stoughton; 14s.) 
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An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


afterwards the vision of them arises before his mental 
eye as a treasure to keep and record. In this book, 
the brooding author, who used to be a climber and, 
when peace comes, will be a climber again (although, 
with a long white Methuselah beard he may never 
again attack that grim and unscaled Everest, where 
Mallory and Irvine lie buried under some 
unidentified patch of snow), rambles from 
Alps to Himalayas, and from both to the 
humbler, but still exciting peaks of Wales 
and Cumberland and Skye. And he has 
special chapters about “ Fear,” ‘“ The 
Stream,” ‘‘The Beauty of Flowers,” 
“‘ The Tree’”’ (which a mountaineer loves, 
because it grows as high as it can), 
“* Birdsong,”’ ‘‘ Clouds,’” and “Starry 
Nights.” 


What can I do but quote? Here is 
a dizzying thing. He was stuck on a 
Dolomite cliff : ‘‘ Owing to the overhang, 
there was no conceivable possibility of 
getting my feet on the ledge, and I found 
myself with my nose grazing the cliff 
above and my body just balanced on 
the palms of my hands. How long I 
remained in that position I cannot say ; 
it is impossible to estimate time when set 
against such agonising circumstances. I 
knew that if I removed my hands, or 
even altered the pressure, I should topple 
off backwards. Could I remove one hand 
and snatch at a hold above? No, it 
was not to be thought of; the risk was 
too great, and if I stuck on the 
overhang, there was no hope of re- 
treating safely. Could I 
descend ? I must descend ; 
it was the only way 
out. I turned my head, 
turned it with infinite care, 
because my balance was so 
critical, and glanced down. 
Some sixty or seventy feet 
below was Roberts; I could 
see a bit of him. He shared 
my anxiety, for he called 
imperatively, ‘Come down!’ 
But he could not see what 
was going on, which was 
fortunate for my peace of 
mind. He was well belayed, 
but could do nothing to 
check a fall on my part, 
which would be through 


bound. Beyond Roberts there 
was nothing, no vestige of 
the precipice beneath, only 
forests and sunlit pastures thousands 
of feet below. I well remember 
seeing a road with a _ slow-moving 
vehicle on it, probably a _charabanc 
full of tourists enjoying a pleasant 
day’s excursion. It was not a moun- 
tain view so much as an airman’s 
view, and it seemed unreal. There 
was also something ridiculous in my 
position, balanced precariously on a 
precipice 3000 feet high. To this day 
I can see those sunny pastures, the 
dark woodlands, that thread-like road, 
and the moving speck of the chara- 
banc ; and I can feel again the hammer- 
like beating of my heart and the waves 
of hot sun beating off the rough Dolomite.”’ 


He got out of it; but his description 
of how he did gives the reader vertigo. 
And, at the end, the comment of this 
rather argumentative man is: “ The 
point I wish to make is, that whereas 
beauty is normally most discernible 
through inaction and contemplation, it is 
also discernible through action, and some- 
times action of the most unpleasant and 
dangerous nature. If mountains seem 
hostile, then it is the climber’s fault for 
venturing upon them. It is he who 
imposes danger upon himself, not’ the 





By FRANK S. SMYTHE.* 


mountain, which is supremely indifferent as to 
whether he comes or goes, lives or dies.” 


In those last sentences speaks the man of poetic 
mind. That is present everywhere in the book. I 
have dog’s-eared it all over the place, and must take 
a quotation by chance. Here is one: ‘‘ Snow has 
always fascinated me. As a small boy, I would spend 
hours, my nose pressed to a window, watching its 
falling flakes, and a mountain for me means snow 
and ice and the subtle thrills of treading it. I have 
climbed in the Dolomites and enjoyed the experience, 
yet after a while I found myself longing for snow and 
ice, for the curve of a glacier or the lift of a snow- 
ridge. No rocks, however bold, can compensate for 
snow and ice; the boldest, most graceful mountain- 
forms are incomplete without an ermine mantle. 
Snow adds not only beauty but character to a mountain, 
for the region above the permanent snow-line is 
constantly changing its features according to the 
moods of wind and _ weather. In snow, the 
mountaineer treads the visible essence of purity; 
in its delicate substance it is possible to per- 
ceive the grandeur of creation and the glory of 
the universe.” 


Those last words remind me of Tennyson's “‘ Flower 
in the Crannied Wall.’’ They also bring back a 
memory. I was discussing an author with Arnold 
Bennett over twenty years ago, on couches after a 
Turkish bath. It was an opinionative author, with 
whose opinions Bennett didn’t agree, although I did. 
He was a fair-minded man, as far as his nature would 
allow him to be, and he ended by saying: “I [he 
stammered] admit the m-m-m-man can write.’’ He 
would have admitted it about Mr. Smythe. 





“ON THE ROTHHORNGRAT,” ANOTHER PICTURE FROM MR. SMYTHE’S 
BOOK, WHICH DEALS WITH MOUNTAIN-CLIMBING ALI. OVER THE. WORLD. 


Many are the mountaineering memories set down in ‘The Mountain Vision,” and, 
while many of these are recollections of stern achievement and quiet beauty, there 
are moments of intense drama, as when the author describes the unforgettable 
and agonising seconds when, with a precarious foot- and finger-hold he was 
balanced perilously on a precipice 3000 ft. high. “To this day,” he writes, 
“I can fgel again the hammer-like beating of my heart and the waves of hot 


sun beating off the rough Dolomite.” 
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THE EVIL FACE OF WAR: THE TEMPO QUICKENS—THE RESULT IS THE SAME. 
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THE BATTLEFIELD OF USHAKOVO, NEAR YELNA, HELD BY THE RUSSIANS FROM JULY UNTIL SEPTEMBER. ON THE RIGHT, SURROUNDED BY A ROUGH FENCE, THE RUSSIAN DEAD 
ARE BURIED, THEIR GRAVES MARKED WITH FIR-TREES. NEAR BY, THE GERMANS ARE BURIED IN THEIR OWN TRENCHES. 


hy Pr yk 


SHAKOVO after the battle. vais Se lat WY O45 ea - ee a 
Desttuction and desolation ; . 3 om * 
ties destroyed, the earth rent and 
torn, such are the penalties of 
nodern war—just as they have 
been the penalties of every other 
war. To-day the tempo of battle 
as quickened, but weapons have 
creased in their powers of 
jestruction, and nowadays the 
results of armed force, while re- 
maining essentially the same, are 
achieved with terrifying speed and 
ferocity. Our pictures on this 
page might well be scenes of 
Flanders twenty-five years ago; 
they are, in fact, pictures of the 
Russian battlefront photographed 
by the well-known American photo- 
grapher, Margaret Bourke-White, 
who is also responsible for other 
pictures on pages 526 and 527. 
Above is the battlefield at Usha- 
kovo, near Yelna. The battle is 
over, and the dead have been 
buried, the Russian graves marked 
with fir-trees and surrounded by a 
rude fence on which hang many 
red stars made of tin. The Ger- 
mans are buried in their own 
trenches, with nothing to mark the 
spot. And all about the graves lie 
unexploded shells in the broken 
earth. The picture on the right 
shows—near the same battlefield— 
all that was left of a German artil- 
lery post, where an immobilised 
tank (as illustrated in our issue of 
September 6) had been dug in and 
used for defensive purposes. 
Photographs by Margaret Bourke-White 
(“* Life” Magazine). 





ONCE A GERMAN ARTILLERY AND 
OBSERVATION POST AT USTINOVO, 
NEAR YELNA, TWO WEEKS BEFORE 
THIS PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN THE 
ENEMY WAS DRIVEN OUT. THE 
PLACE WAS LITTERED WITH BROKEN 
EQUIPMENT, BULLET-RIDDLED 
STEEL HELMETS AND UNSPENT 
AMMUNITION. 
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TARGETS FOR RUSSIAN GUNNERS: A GERMAN PANZER(pI 
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A DRAMATIC GLIMPSE OF GERMANY’S ARMOURED VANGUARD IN THE BATTLE FOR RUSSIA UNDER 
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IZERIDIVISION GOES INTO ACTION ON THE EASTERN FRONT. 
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t RUSSIA UNDER FIRE FROM THE RED ARMY GUNS, A PANZER UNIT MOVES IN TO THE ATTACK. 
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f Ger <nat Panzer armies,’’ he | 
, undef Says, “ each consist- ’ | 
from th. ing of between 4500 | 
s, moving, 24 5000 tanks, are | 
1 gome massed along the : 
tha’ vas 1500-mile front from 
nt. Twp. Kalinin to Orel, under 
ove, ont , ir of Germany’s 
dramatif '°4ding tank generals 
emanate Guderian, Hoth, 
Germal Hoeppner and Rein- 
ds give ardt.”” Opposing 
ie oh’ =m are the deep 
familia cefences which 
ers of thf) Marshal Timoshenko 
Armies has exploited to such 
time off) © ect in the destruc- 
port from on of enemy 
Soulcing armoured divisions, 
legraph and, in addition to 
sponien BS Ussian tanks, 
m, state fe British and American 
man: arf) #5 Well. In a special 
in vast Moscow _ broadcast : 
| tants the announcer said: j_ A SOVIET TANK COLUMN ON THE MOVE IN OPEN COUNTRY: = 3 MUD! WHAT GERMAN TANKS IN RUSSIA LOOK LIKE AFTER TRAVELLING OVER WATER- 3 
Jefenies | *°Ur great task is é AN IMPRESSIVE PICTURE OF ARMED STRENGTH. ¢ Pi LOGGED COUNTRY. THESE—THEIR TRACKS CLOGGED—ARE IMMOBILISED. y 
“Fourf t stop the enemy.” &_ = es ~ iF 
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GURKHAS IN IRAN—A 


A VIEW 
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THE TORPEDOING OF THE “ KEARNY” 
THE “‘ MOUSSON,” OF THE SAME CLASS AS “ KEARNY.” 


News of the torpedoing of the U.S. destroyer “Kearny” roused 

America to a white heat of anger, which was not assuaged when it 

later transpired that ten Navy men were missing and eleven injured. 

The “Kearny” was not sunk, but the attack gave added impetus 
to the demand for the scrapping of the Neutrality Act. 


BY A U-BOAT: 





GURKHAS, A SPLEND?D INDIAN FIGHTING RACE, IN IRAN: AN OFFICER INSPECTING 
THEIR KAUKERIS—-A FORMIDABLE WEAPON AT CLOSE QUARTERS. 


With the big Indian forces now in Iran are the Gurkhas, the small, tough, Nepalese infantrymen, 
famous riflemen, and especially formidable when they come to close quarters with their kukris, the 
famous curved knives used for peaceful purposes such as cutting through jungles, and in war for 
slashing the enemy. If the Germans should experience a charge of the Gurkhas—who are of Mongol 
race—they are not likely to regard it with equanimity, for their use of the Aukrs is rapid and deadly. 


THE 


ILLUSTRATED 


AMERICAN AMPHIBIAN 


OF ONE OF ODESSA’S 


Ocr. 25, 1941 


“ TOMAHAWK ”— 
TANKS. 


LONDON NEWS 


“SHARK ” 





THE GREAT GRAIN PORT ON THE BLACK SEA, WHICH WAS EVACUATED 
HAD DESTROYED THE CITY. 


HARBOURS, 
BY THE SOVIET AFTER THEY 


On October 16 the Germans claimed the fall of Odessa, which has been besieged by a mixed Rumanian-German force since mid-August- 
The Russian communiqué of October 17 said the evacuation had been carried out for eight days under the eyes of the Rumanians. 
The Rumanian losses were estimated at 250,000. Over nine divisions of Soviet troops and all equipment were carried across to Sevastopol 


The city was left ablaze, and factories, docks, and oil were destroyed. : 





” 


GROTESQUE AND ALARMING FLYING ‘“‘ SHARKS,” IN REALITY ‘“‘ TOMAHAWK FIGHTE RS 
CAMOUFLAGED BY AN ARTISTIC MEMBER OF A DESERT SQUADRON OF THE R.A.F. 
to enemy aircraft at any time, these American ‘“‘ Tomahawks,” after being 


Unpleasant as a vision 
decorated by R.A.F. artists belonging to a desert squadron, must give them an additional feeling of 
alarm when they see apparently a flying shark, with immense teeth and a cold and glassy eye charging 
down on them. The “ Tomahawk” is a 327-m.p.h. single-seater fighter, a low-wing monoplane with 
single fin and rudder. It has already given a very good account of itself in desert warfare. 





THE ROEBLING AMPHIBIAN TANK ON TRIALS IN THE GULF OF MEXICO: IT IS CLAIMED 


TO ATTAIN A SPEED OF I0 M.P.H. IN WATER. 
For some time the American Roebling Amphibian Tank has been undergoing severe trials on land 
and water. In our first picture three of these are seen in the Gulf of Mexico, off Florida, manned 
by U.S. Marines, and each tank can carry a load of forty men. The claims made for it are many. 
It is said to operate equally well in water or on land, in water travelling at 10 m.p.h., and on land 


THE SAME ROEBLING AMPHIBIAN TANK BEING TESTED ON LAND BY AMERICAN MARINES: 


IT IS CLAIMED TO TRAVEL AT 25 M.P.H. ON LAND. 


at 25 m.p.h. It can carry a load of 4500 lb. and ten men apd is powered by a 125-h.p. automobile 

engine, is 20 ft. in length and has been offered by its designer, Donald Roebling, to the American 

Marine Corps. It is said to be so manceuvrable as to turn “on a dime,” or 5-cent piece. Its use- 

fulness as a weapon in a marshy or river terrain is particularly applicable to the war in Russia. 
r) 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS: 
NEW SHAH SWORN IN; JAPAN’S PREMIER. 
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) fr REAR-ADMIRAL PHILIP VIAN DECORATED BY THE é JAPAN’S NEW PRIME MINISTER : GENERAL HIDEKI 

3 KING : HE RECEIVED TWO BARS TO THE D.S.O. TOJO TAKES OVER THE REINS OF GOVERNMENT. 
ust. 2 Admiral Vian, senior officer of the destroyers in the General Tojo, War Minister in the third Konoye Cabinet, 
ans. : “ Bismarck’’ chase, who was decorated during private who was commanded by the Emperor of Japan to form 
pol 2 audience granted by his Majesty on October !7—believed 2 a new Ministry. Reports declare that the new Prime 


to be without precedent—is best remembered when, in NEW SHAH OF IRAN SWORN IN : THE FORMER CROWN PRINCE SHARPOOR Minister is pro-German. In 1938 he was made Inspector- 
command of the “ Cossack,” he rescued 300-odd British MOHAMMED RIZA SIGNING THE OATH OF OBEDIENCE TO THE CONSTITUTION General of Army Air Training, and has spent much of 
seamen from the prison-ship “ Altmark.” f : his time recently in Manchuria. 

IN THE MAJLISS (PARLIAMENT) IN TEHERAN. Me fF 
The young Shah of Iran, wearing the uniform of the Commander-in-Chiet of the 
Iranian Army, was formally sworn in in the presence of members of the Iranian 
Parliament in Teheran. He succeeded -to the throne on the abdication of his 
father, Riza Khan Pahlevi, which took place on the occupation of his country 

by British and Russian forces. The old Shah is exiled to Mauritius. 
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2 SIR JOHN ANDERSON AND HIS FIANCEE, MRS. ~ Sec, ER 2 ED .. IE Sire i. IAS : * WING-COMMANDER G. RAMSBOTTOM-ISHERWOOD, ~ 
1g 2 R. F. WIGRAM, PHOTOGRAPHED IN LONDON. + THE CAPTAIN AND OFFICERS OF H.M. TRAWLER “‘ LADY SHIRLEY”: (L. TOR.) * A.F.C. LEADER OF R.A.F. IN RUSSIA. 
. z Es engagement of the Rt. Hon. Sir John Anderson, SUB-LIEUT. WALLER, R.N.V.R., LIEUT.-COMMANDER A. H. GALLAWAY, D.S.O., In command of the R.A.F. wing operating in Russia, 
3 rd President of the Council, and member of the A.N.V. UB-LIEU : =NC 3 with Marshal Voroshilov’s Army. A New Zealander by 
th 2 War Cabinet, was announced on Oct. 13 to Mrs. Wigram, ee. Se eee eS ements 9 birth, originally in the N.Z. Territorial Army, in 
¢ widow of Ralph Wigram, C.M.G., Counsellor in H.M. The total complement of officers and men of the “Lady Shirley”’ is no more than 1930 became a pilot officer in the R.A.F., No. 27 
Diplomatic Service. Bor in 1882, Sir John entered thirty, and her ship’s company is composed of Royal Naval Patrol Service Ratings. (Bomber) Squadron in India. An armament specialist 
2 the Colonial Office in 1905, holding a variety of important After her remarkable action against a large German U-boat, the ‘‘ Lady Shirley” put he was awarded the Air Force Cross for technical 
z Secretaryships until 1932, when he became Governor of into Gibraltar with as many as forty-four German survivors, rescued from the sea. achievements. His fighter-wing in Russia_ includes 
z Bengal. Lord Privy Seal from 1938-39. es Her captain was awarded the D.S.O. for this fine exploit. aS pilots from Britain, the Dominions, and India. 
SS oe . > 
tea 
J 2 
SIR ROBERT DUMMETT. g LORD ARMSTRONG, a 
Sir Robert Ernest Dummett, whose death, . Lord Armstrong, grand-nephew of the founder 
at the age of sixty-nine, took place on Octo- se he of Armstrong-Whitworths, the armament : 
ber 18, had held the office of a Metropolitan DUTCH OFFICERS IN A GERMAN PRISON CAMP: THIS PICTURE, TAKEN IN JUNE OR JULY, SHOWS firm; died October 16, aged seventy-eight. A = 
Police sesistvete pee I. and Chief ane, HIGH ARMY AND NAVY OFFICERS IN CONCENTRATION CAMP OFLAG VIII. E, NEAR TROPPAU. poneninets Powe » ie public ite of Diarinene- Z 
; : . land, of which he was co . 
“4 —_— — PR Bad A a oe This group of Dutch officers shows the former Commander-in-Chief of the Dutch Army, General Win Helman, Raised to the peerage in 1903. ya 
ae in Gray’s Inn his death will be greatly mourned, sitting between Vice-Admiral N. J. Van Laer and the former Army Commander Baron van Voorst tot Voorat. his business interests, Lord Armstrong did 
“J for he took a prominent part in its affairs. Standing behind are General be a pest. ely en on-Commnander of the Royal Military Academy in much work for charities. Succeeded by 
He was severe on motoring offenders. ouand, an neral Baron van Lawick. Hon. W. J. M. Watson-Armstrong. 
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e E tout temps,”’ wrote Foch 

in his introduction to the 
French edition of MHaig’s De- 
spatches, “‘le Commandant en 
Chef des Armées Britanniques a 
adressé & son Gouvernement des 
Comptes-Rendus sommaires des 
périodes principales d’une cam- 
pagne.”’ He was explaining to 
the French public something which did not accord 
with French custom. Lord Gort’s Despatches differ 
from those of the old tradition in that by far the 
greater part of them was compiled after the campaign 
was over and he was himself back at home, so that 


THE WAR WITH 
LORD GORT’S DESPATCHES. 
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storing, and was firing scarcely a round for eight 
months, was in ammunition of all characters, but as 
the operations actually developed, there is no reason 
to suppose that it was ever seriously felt. There was 
likewise a lack of anti-tank weapons, though in this 
respect we were better off 
than our French Allies. 





By far the most serious 
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Helder f 
FRANCE cl * want was that of tanks. 
Zwolle, PY No armoured division ever 
AND FLANDERS Amstefda \ t came under Lord Gort’s 
SESRE -Stae ud orders, that which landed 
THE HAGU ? ’ 
2 : -s ey Aran ee at Havre in May not being 





20 in time to cross the Somme 
; and therefore fated to take 
part only in subsequent 
operations south of the 
ologne river. All the B.E.F. ever 
had was seven cavalry 
regiments equipped with 
light tanks, and two 
battalions of ““I’’ tanks— 
and, mark you, of the latter, 
all save 23 tanks were 
armed only with a single 
machine-gun. J¢ was in this 
respect and in that of air 
co-operation that the force 
was most out of date. Other- 
wise it might be considered 
well found, and in some 
respects exceptionally so, 
but it must be admitted 
that the gaps were serious. 
Individual training was on 
a high standard, and the 
spirit of the force was 
worthy of the many forbears 
who had sworn terribly, and 
fought, and died in Flanders. 

In the last war an 
immense amount of time 
was occupied in discussion 
about the question of the 
supreme command. No such 
question arose on _ this 
occasion. It had been 
arranged in advance that 
the B.E.F. would come 
under the orders of the 
French, which meant in 
practice those of General 
Georges, commanding the 
French Front of the north- 
east. Presumably there was 
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GENERAL VISCOUNT GORT’S DESPATCHES—THE BATTLE OF 

FLANDERS, WHICH OPENED ON MAY 10, 1940: A GENERAL 

MAP OF FRANCE AND FLANDERS, RELATING TO THE EPIC 

BATTLE WHICH FINALLY RESULTED IN THE EVACUATION 
AT DUNKIRK. 


the Secretary of State, theoretically the recipient, 
became in fact the chief editor. They do not, however, 
greatly differ from their predecessors in type or in 
tone. With some not insignificant gaps, they provide 
a workmanlike narrative of the whole period during 
which the B.E.F. was stationed on the Continent. 
Their chief interest, of course, lies in the events of 
May 1940, filling two-thirds of the supplement to the 
London Gazette in which they are printed, but it would 
be a pity to neglect the earlier pages dealing with the 
period of waiting and of expansion and with its 
problems. 

The B.E.F. consisted in the first instance of two 
army corps, each of two divisions. The 5th Division 
was formed in France before 1939 was out, and, before 
the German offensive began, five other divisions had 
arrived. The force took up a position on the neutral 
Belgian frontier in the neighbourhood of Lille, and 
at once set about improving and increasing the slender 
French defences, and training. A brigade at a time 
was sent down to the Saar front, in contact with the 
enemy, and in May this force was increased to a 
division, so that the 51st Division was detached when 
the Germans struck, and never returned to the effective 
command of Lord Gort. 

This country enters each successive war inade- 
quately prepared, and the present is no exception to 
the rule. Yet, considering that the Navy and the 
R.A.F. had been given the first calls upon our resources 
—though they, and theslatter especially, were woefully 
weak in some respects also—the armament and equip- 
ment of the B.E.F. was relatively good. The most 
astonishing shortage, considering that the force was 
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in the agreement the usual clause 
about the subordinate’s right of 
appeal to his own Government, 
should he consider that the orders 
issued to him jeopardised his 
forces unduly, but in any case, 
with or without express conditions, 
such a right must surely always 
form an inherent and inevitable 
reservation in any such agreenient. Of that we are told 
nothing, but we are told that Lord Gort considered 
himself precluded from comment on the orders issued 
to him, which is very strange—the ghosts of Foch 
and Haig would certainly find it so. 

Nor does Lord Gort even now comment upon the 
three alternative plans discussed with a view to a 
German invasion of the Low Countries. The first 
was to continue to hold the frontier, merely pushing 
forward mobile forces to the line of the Scheldt or 
Escaut, and fighting a delaying action on the line 
of the Messines Ridge and the Yser Canal. The second 
was to hold the Scheldt in strength from the frontier 
to Ghent, where touch would be obtained with the 
Belgians. The third, which was finally adopted, was 
to hold the Meuse to Namur, the plateau of Gem 
bloux, and the River Dyle. This had many advantages 
It covered Brussels; it kept the enemy far distant 
from the great French industrial area near Lille ; it 
afforded some hope that the Belgian Army would not 
have been sacrificed before we came into action ; 
and last, but not least, it constituted a better military 
position than that of the Scheldt. But it involved 
serious danger should the Belgians collapse or the 
French reserves prove inadequate to stem one of 
those armoured thrusts which had been displayed 
in Poland. One is inclined to wonder whether Lord 
Gort knew of the higher French plans, and whether 
the British Mission was able to penetrate the reticence 
with which General Gamelin surrounded them. 

When the German attack was launched on May 10, 
General Georges ordered Plan D (Dyle) to be put into 
effect. There was no serious interruption of the 
movement, though that was in itself somewhat sinister, 
as suggesting that the Germans had no mind to pre 
vent the wheel from taking place. The fighter group 
of the so-called ‘‘ Air Component,’’ however, suffered 
severely, though inflicting far heavier loss on the enemy 
By the 12th it had been reduced to fifty aircraft, and 
though the Commander-in-Chief had demanded four 
fresh squadrons from home, only one had been sent 
Small infantry attacks on the British front were 
easily held. But on the 15th, the day on which the 
Dutch Army laid down its arms, there came the 


serious news that the Germans had forced a passage 


of the Meuse between Sédan and Mézicres. The 
French on the immediate British right had also lost 
some ground. On the 16th, orders were issued for 
a withdrawal to the Scheldt. Before it was completed 
it became clear that the enemy had torn out a wide 
gap through which about ten armoured divisions were 
driving in the general direction of Boulogne. As the 
French were unable to fill anything like the whole 
of this gap, Lord Gort called on the three divisions 
which had been sent out to France with their training 
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A DIAGRAM SHOWING THE DESPERATE 


POSITION OF THE B.E.F. ON MAY 16, 1940. 


On the 15th the Dutch Army laid down its arms, and the snews was received that the enemy had forced a passage of the Meuse 
between Sédan and Meziérés, while the French Ist Army on the British right was in severe trouble. Arras, the B.E.F. Headquarters, was 
threatened and retirement was made to the Escaut, 60 miles back, effected by May 19. 
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uncompleted and with only a minimum of equipment. 
‘‘ Troops of these three divisions,”’ says the Despatch, 
“fought and marched continuously for a fortnight, 
and proved, were proof needed, that they were com- 
posed of soldiers who, despite their inexperience and 
lack of equipment, could hold their own with a better- 
found and more numerous enemy.’ The danger of 
the German thrust lay not merely in the fact that it 
threatened to divide the forces in the north from the 
main French armies, but also in the severance of our 
lines of communication across the Somme. The B.E.F. 
had been based on ports in the west of France as a 
counter to the threat of air bombing, but though this 


flank on the canals from Comines to Nieuport, and 
then a drawing-in of the bridgehead to the front, 
Bergues-Furnes-Nieuport. All this has been told 
before, and the tale of Dunkirk beaches is even more 
familiar. What, so far as I know, has never been 
announced, and I find extremely interesting, is 
that whereas Lord Gort fell back assuming that 
evacuation would follow—though he expected to lose 
a considerable proportion of the B.E.F. and knew 
he must lose the greater part of his material—the 
French assumed that an attempt would be made to 
hold the bridgehead. Well, we should certainly be 
glad to possess a “‘ Tobruk’”’ at Dunkirk to-day, but 
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but we had no_ guns 
areas or rearward 
that there were 
sent out to do _ pioneer 
work except such as were withdrawn from other 
formations. Another point raised is the necessity 
for mobility in the reserves. When Lord Gort makes 
this point he may be glancing at the collapse of the 
Weygand Plan and other difficulties which hampered 
our allies, though he makes no allusion to them. 
He himself had at his disposal eight Troop Carrying 
Companies of the R.A.S.C., without which he could 
neither have mounted his Arras attack nor organised 


French, 
corps 
saying 


better than the 
for the defence of 
areas. It goes without 
none for the divisions 


his flank defences at a later stage. The need for 





being prepared to carry out demolitions on a vast 
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scale and at a high speed, weaknesses in signal com- 
munications, the extreme importance of efficient traffic 
control, the problem of security when engaged with 
an enemy who mingles agents and saboteurs with 
refugees, are other topics briefly mentioned. Lord 
Gort also points out that owing to the risk of hostile 
action by air or mobile forces to communications the 
proportion of reserves held forward, and even under 
load, must be high, whatever the extravagance in 
transport. One might go further and say that every 
unit commander should say to himself: ‘‘ Whatever 
happens to me I will not run out of ammunition or 
let myself be starved,’’ and should look upon the 
maintenance of a reserve under his own hand as of 
the first importance. 

The quality of the troops and of the junior leader- 
ship comes well out of this survey. Courage, endurance 
and steadiness were displayed throughout the cam- 
paign. The. ability to save something from the 
ugliest situation is one which has always been charac- 
teristic of British troops and one which can be acquired 
only by troops whose moral fortitude equals their 
physical fitness, who refuse to be daunted by appar- 
ently overwhelming difficulties, and remain alert to 
seize the faintest opportunities. In another quality 
which has often stood British armies in good stead, 
even when they have been out-manceuvred, that ¢ 
weapon-training, the sheer technical skill in the coal 
feature of the soldier’s job, this B.E.F. was not lacking. 
The B.E.F. shot down 500 hostile aircraft; but as 
Lord Gort remarks, this is not enough—*‘ a commander 
must have at his call sufficient fighters to intercept 
and attack the enemy.’ There is ample cause 


British Troops. 


Divisions 
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A DIAGRAM OF THE SITUATION ON MAY 23, WHEN THE 
It had become urgently necessary to organise a continuous series of defences against the attacks along the south-western front of the 
B.E.F. The Escaut line was abandoned, and the King of the Belgians, with “evident reluctance,” agreed to withdraw to the line of 
The enemy had widened the gap between the British and French Armies. 
armies, «ice Gamelin, and promised a counter-attack on the 22nd. 


the Yser. 


meant that the base personnel did not add to the 
numbers to be taken off at Dunkirk, it handicapped the 
force in its fighting retreat. 

As the gap moved westward, it became clear that 
there were three alternatives : to stand on the Scheldt 
or move further back and try to close the gap by 
counter-attacks from north and south; to withdraw 
to the Somme, thus falling back on our communica- 
tions before they were finally severed; to retire 
towards the Channel ports. The British Government 
preferred the second, and on the 2oth, General Iron- 
side arrived with orders to carry it out. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief pointed out that this would involve 
disengaging seven divisions then in contact with the 
enemy, fighting a rearguard action against the pur- 
suit, and at the same time forcing a way through 
strong German forces already on the Somme. ‘It may 
perhaps be said that he expressed his inability to 
carry out the orders, or, in other words, refused to 
do so However, having established a force of two 
divisions and a weak Army tank brigade on his right 
flank, he had already made plans to counter-attack to 
the south of Arras, and with some assistance from 
his French colleague, did so next day. This operation 
was successful in reaching that day’s objectives, but 
could not be continued in view of the enemy’s command 
of the air, and subsequent events so isolated the force 
in the Arras neighbourhood that it had to be with- 
drawn. Then the first plan, of counter-attacks from 
north and south, afterwards to be known as the 
‘ Weygand Plan,’”’ came into force. Lord Gort had 
no troops with which to carry it out except those 
which had previously attacked at Arras, but he pro- 
posed to employ them, together with such formations 
as the French could muster, on the 26th. The French 
desired to attack earlier, and have made some propa- 
ganda out of the fact that Lord Gort could not co- 
operate sooner, but it seems certain that the Weygand 
Plan was very much in the air. At all events, when 
a fresh assault on the Belgians necessitated the 
despatch of those same two divisions to their aid, 
he could no longer take part in it, and neither 
did French troops. 

This brought round the Home Government to the 
necessity of adopting the third plan and falling back 
towards the Channel ports. The story of the final 
stages is too complicated to record in any detail, but 
it may be said that the next general defence line was 
that of the Lys, that the Belgian capitulation on the 
27th necessitated hastily taking up a defensive right 


whether we could by 
any chance have 
held it then is 
another matter. One 
ought not to deny the 
possibility too hastily, 
but I confess it hardly 
appears to me that it 
existed, especially in 
view of what was to 
happen in the battle 
immediately after- 
wards. The attack on 
a bridgehead at 
Dunkirk would have 
been infinitely stronger 
than any which has 
yet been launched 
against that of Tobruk. 

There is nothing of 
the sensational in the 
Despatches ; that which 
comes nearest to it 
is the disclosure of a 
grave error resulting 
in the evacuation from 
Dunkirk at an early 
stage of the personnel 
of anti-aircraft 
batteries which were 
urgently needed to 
assist in protecting the 
embarkation. Some- 
what naturally the 
Despatches do not go 
very deeply into the 
military lessons of the 
campaign, which have 
been thoroughly 
thrashed out in secret 
but cannot well be 
discussed in public 
while the war lasts. 
One need which there 
is no objection to 
revealing at this stage, 
is that of anti-tank 
armament behind the 
division. Our anti- 
tank armament was 


LINE OF THE ESCAUT WAS ABANDONED. 


General Weygand had assumed command of the French 
It never materialised. 


circlement, hunger, the enemy’s great air superiority, 
collapse of forces on their either flank, and suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing the incredible, even if in a 
losing battle. 












DIAGRAM 3 
SITUATION OF B.E.F. 
28" MAY.1940. 
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A DIAGRAM OF THE PLIGHT OF THE B.E.F. FROM MAY 28 TO 3IST ROUND THE PERIMETER 
OF DUNKIRK, SHOWING THE ENEMY ATTACK EAST AND WEST. 


On the 27th Lord Gort was informed that the King of the Belgians had asked for an armistice as from 

midnight, and he was faced with an open gap of 20 miles between Ypres and the sea, only receiving the 

message barely an hour before the time of surrender. The diagram shows the Commander-in-Chief’s plans 

for final withdrawal to a bridge-head at Dunkirk. The command of the fighting troops was allotted to 

Lieut.-General Sir Ronald Adam, Commander of the 3rd Corps. The perimeter defences, from Bergues to 

Nieuport, were commanded by Brigadier the Hon. E. F. Lawson, C.R.A., and manned chiefly by artillery. 
; These diagrams are drawn by the Geographical Section of the General Staff. 
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MODERN MOSCOW, SHOWING A WAR MEMORIAL, THE FRUNZE AA AA AOA- A OAT 
ACADEMY, AND A CAR MADE AT THE STALIN MOTOR WORKS. g 
— . ” Z TYPICAL MOSCOW STREET SCENE: ON THE LEFT THE PALACE OF THE PEOPLE'S 
BERAA"”2A7ZAA, GA E 5 Z 2272 A COMMISSARS, AND, ON THE RIGHT, THE HOTEL MOSKVA. 
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UNUSUAL PANORAMIC VIEW SHOWING THE SVERDLOV SQUARE, AS VIEWED FROM A THE KREMLIN GARDENS SEEN FROM AN HOTEL ROOF, SHOWING ON THE RIGHT 
% THE ROOF OF MOSCOW’S FAMOUS OPERA HOUSE. E OF THE PICTURE THE FORMER IMPERIAL RIDING-SCHOOL. 
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’ THE ALTERED KOMOSOL SQUARE, SHOWING (EXTREME RIGHT) THE KAZAN STATION, (LEFT) A SITTING OF THE ALL-RUSSIAN SOVIET CONGRESS IN THE WHITE HALL OF THE KREMLIN. 
THE OCTOBER RAILWAY STATION, AND, ADJOINING, THE UNDERGROUND STATION. THE DELEGATES ATTENDING REPRESENT EVERY PART OF RUSSIA. 
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Moscow, over eight centuries old, and capital of the U.S.S.R., stands at bay. the city in a giant encircling movement. The army of Marshal Timoshenko, 
On October 6 came news of a vast German offensive—the biggest of the fighting on the retreat, has inflicted tremendous losses on the enemy ; behind 
war—in which 2,000,000 enemy troops, supported by great numbers of aero- the Russian Army Moscow stands resolute and unafraid. Denying on October !! 
planes and tanks, were throwing out great tentacles in an attempt to take the German manufactured rumour that the Russian Government was considering 
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THE GREAT PALACE OF THE PEOPLE'S COMMISSARIAT OF HEALTH IN THE 
CAPITAL, AT THE CORNER OF SADOVAIA AND 


RUSSIAN 
ORLIKOV PEREVLOK. 


THE MAGNIFICENT TRIUMPHAL ARCH OF CZAR ALEXANDER 
IN GORKY STREET. 


IT WAS ERECTED IN 1862. 








THE KREMLIN, 


ONCE THE RESIDENCE OF 
OF 





THE CZARS, NOW THE SEAT OF GOVERNMENT 
THE SOVIET UNION, SEEN FROM THE MOSKORETZKE BRIDGE, 


THE GENERAL POST OFFICE, 


IN WHICH ARE HOUSED THE ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES 
OF THE STATE POSTAL, TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE DEPARTMENTS, 
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A GYMNASTIC DISPLAY BY SOVIET ATHLETES 


IN THE RED SQUARE. IN RUSSIAN 
THE WORDS “RED” AND ‘“‘ BEAUTIFUL” ARE SYNONYMOUS. 











AN AERIAL VIEW OF MOSCOW, SHOWING. THE MOSKVA RIVER AND THE DENSELY CROWDED 
: STREETS SURROUNDING THE GREAT PALACE OF LABOUR. 

an armistice or the evacuation of Moscow, M. Lozovsky, head of the With the German armies closing in, M. Stalin, in an order of the day on 

Soviet Information Bureau, said: ‘‘ The people of Russia will not lay down October 19 reiterated Russia's determination to fight for the capital until 

their arms until the annihilation of every Nazi soldier on our soil. No partial the last. “‘ Moscow,” he told his people and the world, “ will be defended 

success of the German armies is or can be a mortal blow to the U.S.S.R.” to the last." 
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MOSCOW’S CALM CITIZENS: LIFE IN THE THREATENED CAPITAL. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY MARGARET BourKE-WuiteE (“ Lire” MAGAZINE). 


MOSCOW HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS WHO ARE LEARNING FIRE-FIGHTING METHODS A 
SPECIAL EVENING CLASSES. THEN THEY GO HOME AND INSTRUCT THEIR PARENTS 
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SCHOOLCHILDREN OF THE RUSSIAN CAPITAL PRACTISING FIRST AID. RUSSIAN 
YOUTH IS ALREADY PLAYING A BIG PART IN THE CITY’S DEFENCE. 


In the Moscow scenes on this and the opposite page Margaret Bourke-White, the 
famous American photographer, has captured something of the indomitable spirit 


which actuates the citizens of Russia's beleaguered capital. These photographs are 
stern records of just what total war has meant and means to the men, women 
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THE PARK OF CULTURE AND REST, MOSCOW, SHOWING TYPICAL CITIZENS 
SITTING BENEATH A BEFLAGGED AND EQUALLY TYPICAL WAR POSTER. 


ANOTHER SCENE IN THE PARK OF CULTURE AND REST, SHOWING ANOTHER WAR 
POSTER AS A BACKGROUND FOR SOME OF MOSCOW’S CITIZENS. 


and children of Soviet Russia. As soon as the war began high school girls went 
out into the fields, learned how to drive tractors, and helped to bring in the 
rich harvest; now, as the German armies draw ever nearer to the city, and 


German aeroplanes bomb the capital, their work includes the learning of fire- 
[Continued opposite. 
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THE MAYAKOVSKY UNDERGROUND STATION, MOSCOW, IN AN AIR RAID. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY MARGARET Bourke-WuiteE (‘ Lire”? MaGazine). 














THE UNDERGROUND SHELTERERS OF MOSCOW: A POIGNANT SCENE IN THE MAYAKOVSKY STATION DURING A MOSCOW AIR RAID. 


Continued.) ; ’ ; 
fighting methods and first-aid. Grim realism is poignantly brought out by the defended to the last. General Jukov is in charge of the defence and the 


photographer's art in the brilliant study by Margaret Bourke-White of a scene policing of the approaches to the city on the west. Lieut.-General Artemiev is 
taken in the Mayakovsky subway station during an air raid. The subway is one entrusted with the defence of the city itself, while Major-General Sidinov, with 
of the deepest, and soon after the air attacks began cots and beds were rapidly special troops belonging to units of the People’s Commissariat for the interior, 
constructed in it for women and children. Now a state of siege has been pro- the militia and volunteer workers’ detachments, has been charged with the 
claimed in the city, following M. Stalin's declaration that Moscow would be responsibility of maintaining the strictest order in the city and its suburbs. 
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A MONARCH OF THE SEAS—H.M.S. “KING GEORGE V.”: A MAGNIFICHN’ 
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Launched by the King at the Walker Yard of Messrs. Vickers-Armstrong on 
1939, the ‘‘ King George V.’’ was something new in fighting-ship 
and embodiel several revolutionary features—which have been kept 4 
Combining all that is best in naval architecture and 2 


‘*H.M.S. ‘King George V’’’, by Sir Muirhead Bone. A_ vessel of mighty 
strength, this great battleship, the last word -in modern fighting-ships, lies at February 21, 


anchor in smooth waters; but the powerful guns of her fore-turrets provide some- design, 
thing more than a hint that the vessel would relish a less tranquil setting. carefully-guarded secret. 
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IFICHNT STUDY BY SIR MUIRHEAD BONE, OFFICIAL ADMIRALTY ARTIST. 
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rong on fire-power of ferocious intensity, the vessel is a symbol of that vital naval strength done in the years that are past. The 14-in. guns of this mighty ship have a 
ting-ship by which alone Great Britain can keep the command of the seas. The “ King greater effective range than those mounted in less modern ,‘ips, and unofficial 
kept 4 George V."’ and her sister-ships are seeing to it that the words of the famous reports give weight of armour as over 14,000 tons. Her sister-ships, built and 


e and a Song are no idle boast, and that Britannia still rules the waves as she has building, are the ‘Prince of Wales,’’ ‘‘ Duke of York,’’ “ Jellicoe,’’ and ‘‘ Beatty.” 
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THE NAVAL SITUATION IN THE PACIFIC: JAPAN’S BATTLESHIPS. 


DRAWN BY OUR SpEeciAL Artist C, E. Turner. 
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MUTU 
(32,720 TONS) 


NAGATO (1920) RECONSTRUCTED 1936 
(32,720 TONS) 








| ices 
JAPAN ALSO HAS FIVE 40,000 TON 
BATTLESHIPS UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
DUE FOR COMPLETION DURING i194! 
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JAPAN’S EXISTING STRENGTH: TEN RECONSTRUCTED BATTLESHIPS, WITH FIVE OTHERS OF 40,000 TONS BUILDING. 


With the fall of Prince Konoye’s Government on October 15, followed shortly the signatories to the London Naval Treaty of 1936 requested the Tokio Govern- 
after by the announcement of a new Cabinet formed by Lieut.-General Hideki ment to disclose whether she were building battleships above the agreed 35,000-ton 
Tojo, a pro-Axis politician, who has become not only Premier but also Minister limit. The reply was evasive, but it is now known that she has at least five 
of War, it was immediately recognised by the Allied Powers that it portended 40,000-ton battleships (‘‘ Jane’s Fighting Ships” says ‘‘ over 40,000 tons”), armed 
the early entry of Japan into the war. It is understood that if Japan should with nine 16-in. guns. Two of these, ‘“‘Nissin’’ and ‘ Takamatu,’’ were due to 
attack Russia in Siberia it will automatically mean war between Great Britain be completed by 1941. There are three others, laid down between August 1938 
and Japan, and the attitude of President Roosevelt's Government has indicated and December 1939. The older types were reconstructed at various dates from 
that appeasement is at an end. In the above drawing are included ten Japanese 1934 on. These battleships, other than ‘‘ Nagato”’ and ‘“* Mutu” (which carry 
battleships, from the “ Hiei’’ (1914) to the ‘“‘Nagato” (1920). In February 1938 eight 16-in. guns), are armed with from eight to twelve 14-in. guns. 
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THE NAVAL SITUATION IN THE PACIFIC: AMERICA’S BATTLESHIPS. 


Drawn BY ouR SpeciaL Artist C. E. Turner. 
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NORTH CAROLINA (1941) 
(35,000 TONS —- WASHINGTON CLASS) 


THE UNITED STATES’ STRENGTH : 


With the new crisis in the Pacific caused by the accession to power of Lieut.- 
General Tojo, on October 17, President Roosevelt, after discussion with his 
Cabinet, issued an urgent radio order to recall U.S. ships or instructing them to 
seek American or friendly ports. It was generally recognised that the tension 
was likely to continue until the Japanese Government found an opportune moment 
to intervene. In our drawing of U.S. battleships, from the ‘* Oklahoma”’ to the 
“* Washington,” seventeen in all, it will be realised that the United States have 
to patrol the Atlantic as well as the Pacific. Although the U.S. Navy are 
building to a large programme of new battleships, only those commissioned are 
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TWO NEW AND FIFTEEN OLDER BATTLESHIPS NOW IN COMMISSION. 


included above. The armament of the U.S. battleships ranges from the ‘ West 
Virginia,’’ ‘‘ Colorado,”’ ‘‘ North Carolina’ and ‘* Washington," all armed with nine 
16-in. heavy naval guns, the remainder being armed with 14-in. guns. On September 9, 
1940, immediately after Mr. Roosevelt had signed the Bill appropriating £1,375,000,000 
for National Defence, the Navy Department awarded contracts for 201 warships, including 
seven battleships, in addition to eight battleships in the 1939 programme. Four battleships 
of the ‘‘ Washington ” class,;whose completion is not yet announced are the “* Indiana" 
(laid down 3939), ‘* Massachusetts '’ (1939), ‘‘ Alabama" (February 1940) and ‘* South 
Dakota "’ (July 1939), all of 35,000 tons. : 
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THE U.S.A. AND JAPAN: THE TWO NAVIES IN A CHART SILHOUETTE. 








UNITED STATES. 17- BATTLESHIPS.- 13 JAPAN 
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A COMPARATIVE CHART SHOWING EVERY UNIT OF THE U.S.A. AND JAPANESE NAVIES, FROM BATTLESHIPS TO SUBMARINES. 


The above comparative table in silhouette form renders a survey up to date of she out-distances Japan, From the fighting point of view it is difficult to assess 
operative war vessels of various categories of the United States and Japanese Navies, Japanese naval efficiency. In the World War of 1914-18 she assisted the Allies in 
although the Japanese have pursued a secret policy. In the battleship class Japan escort work but had no naval actions of importance. She lost a battleship and a 
has ten for certain, and the latest information available is that one of her secret battle-cruiser by internal explosion, and two light cruisers and one destroyer 
programme is probably completed and perhaps two pocket-battleships are near it. wrecked. In the war with Russia, 1904-5, the Japanese scored two victories, 
Of the U.S. Aircraft-carriers one more has been added recently, the ‘* Hornet,” and one against the Port Arthur squadron and the other against Admiral 
of her destroyers, 36 have been diverted to auxiliary craft, leaving 181 as against Rozhestvenski’s forlorn fleet, which sailed from the Baltic (mainly old ships) 


the Japanese 106, while in heavy cruisers—18 to 12—and in submarines—I11 to 64— and was annihilated at Tsushima, being outpaced and out-gunned. 
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U.S. STRATEGIC PACIFIC SITES: A MAP OF AMERICAN 


The accession of the new Japanese Government, headed by Lieut.-General Hideki 
Tojo, who is noted for his pro-Axis and anti-British sentiments, was immediately 
countered by President Roosevelt, who ordered American shipping in the Pacific 
to seek U.S. or friendly ports. Somewhat daunted by this and other Allied 
movements, the Japanese Premier showed signs of recognition that further war 
preparations by Japan ands expecting appeasement from the U.S.A. were bound to 
fail of their object. In a broadcast on October 20, General Tojo, like his predecessors, 
complained of the “encirelement of Japan by hostile Powers," and the German 
radio on October 19 threatened that at any moment Japanese troops would be 
landed at Vladivostok and Nicolajev. Our map stresses the measures which 
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JAPAN: U.S. AND BRITISH 
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AND BRITISH. STRONGHOLDS CONFRONTING JAPAN. 


Japanese aggression over many years has forced the U.S. and Britain to take. 
With Hawaii, a main base, American air and naval defences stretch out to 
Midway Island, Wake Island, and Dutch Harbour, Aleitian Isles. South-east of 
China are the Philippines, with Manila the bastion, and Guam, between the 
Japanese Yap and Pelsw Islands. The Russian Siberian Railway to Vladivostok 
and Nicolajevy are also shown. Britain has strongly fortified Hong Kong and 
Singapore, which would render the Japanese position in French Indo-China 
uncomfortable. Mr. John Curtin, the Australian Prime Minister, on Oct. 20, said 
that ‘‘ cohesion among the Democratic Powers had been confirmed.’ These signify the 
ABCD front, namely, America, Britain, China and the Dutch East Indies. 
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DARWIN BATTALION: AUSTRALIA’S NORTHERN FRONT-LINE DEFENCE. 
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RIFLE PRACTICE ON AUSTRALIA’S NORTHERN SHORES : MEN OF THE DARWIN BATTALION, 


= 
3 AUSTRALIA’S MARCHING LEGIONAIRES: A HOME DEFENCE UNIT OF THE DARWIN 
ALL CRACK SHOTS, SHOWN AT TARGET PRACTICE NEAR CAMP. 


BATTALION TAKES ITS EXERCISE ALONGSIDE A BREN GUN-CARRIER. 
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A NEW ACCOMPLISHMERT FOR THE VERSATILE A.I.F.: 
SOME OF THE BOYS LEARNING HOW TO THATCH WITH 
THE 12-FT. ELEPHANT GRASS FROM THEIR CAMP SITE. 
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THE UNDERGROUND HEADQUARTERS OF ~ 


a 
PRIVATE SPENCER YATES INVESBIGATES A GIANT ANT- THE DARWIN BATTALION: THESE BIL- 
LETS ARE READY FOR USE SHOULD AN 


HILL: THESE YELLOW CLAY MOUNDS SOMETIMES REACH 
A HEIGHT OF 20 FT. IN TROPIC NORTHERN AUSTRALIA. ATTACK NECESSITATE THE EVACUATION 
OF ORDINARY HEADQUARTERS. A 
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TRIBESMAN HEARS ABOUT A.R.P.: A NORTHERN TERRITORY ABORIGINE 
“ 
BAYONET EXERCISES: A PRIVATE CHARGING OVER PREPARED OBSTACLES AS TRAINING TRIES ON A GAS-MASK, BUT FINDS. IT TOO PLENTY 
HUNTING PURPOSES, 


TO SUREFOOTEDNESS. THE BOOMERANG HAS BEEN SUPERSEDED BY THE BAYONET. a 
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or farms, barristers and clerks, civil engineers or unemployed. They live and 
work together as one large family. Apart from their military duties they are 
pioneers, carving camps and gardens out of the Northern Territory wilderness; 
the gardens are a triumph in this tropical heat, and each company has its own 
with a skilfully devised irrigagion scheme. The Battalion have only one complaint— 
they can’t get overseas to fight with their ‘‘ cobbers.”’ 


If invasion should come from the north the boys of the Darwin Battalion will 
hold the front-line defences of the Australian continent. Recruited from the 
Home Defence Forces, with some A.I.F. reinforcements, these men are mostly 
from Sydney. Australians serving in Australia, they are all volunteers, enlisted 
for the duration, young, tough, and thoroughly trained in the southern camps. 
They are a mixed lot, these “ diggers,’’ some from offices, others from factories 
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SHIPS AND DOCKS AT LE HAVRE BATTERED BY THE BOMBER 
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AN AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING LE HAVRE DOCKS BEING ATTACKED AND THE DAMAGE CAUSED IN PREVIOUS RAIDS. 


The official Air Ministry photograph reproduced here shows with graphic clearness 
not only Le Havre actually being bombed during a recent raid, but also damage 
caused by the R.A.F. in previous attacks on the port. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5 and 6 are of 
the raid carried out during daylight on the docks and shipping on October 15, and 
show: (1) bombs bursting on a 12,000-ton tanker; (2) bombs bursting on and near 
a 5000-ton merchant vessel; (3) a near miss by the side of a 9500-ton merchant 
vessel; (5S) bombs bursting on the quay and on a coastal tanker of 1000 tons} 
(6) bombs bursting on the quay. The other numbers show the damage previously 
inflicted by R.A.F. bombers, and indicate: (4) partly-submerged vessel; (7) a dredger 
struck by a bomb and partly submerged; (8) sunken vessels; (9) sunken vessels 
marked by buoys; (10) damaged oil-storage tanks; (11) damage to roof of ware- 
house. Beyond these itemised targets innumerable bomb-craters can be seen at 
the top of the picture. The Air Ministry communiqu$, referring to the raid on 
October 15, stated: ‘‘ Blenheim’ aircraft of Bomber Command made attacks to-day 
on enemy shipping off the Dutch coast and on the docks at Le Havre. R.A.F. 
fighters escorted our bombers on the attack on Le Havre and destroyed five 
enemy fighters. Many bombs were seen to burst on the quays and among shipping 
in the harbour. From these operations seven of our bombers and one fighter are 
missing.” In those terse phrases is described just one of those many (and increasingly 


numerous) attacks by which the Royal Air Force is crippling enemy shipping and 
making ever more difficult the organisation of a sea-borne invasion from the coast of 
France. Such daylight attacks as those on Le Havre are likely to be of necessity 
more hazardous, and the proportion of aircraft lost heavier than in some raids 
carried out under cover of darkness, but against this added risk is also the great 
advantage gained in the accurate sighting of enemy targets, and our picture shows 
very clearly what degree of success is possible when a daylight ‘attack by the R.A.F. 
is pressed. home despite enemy ground defence and attacks from enemy fighter craft. 
The assessment~of risks to be taken in proportion to the results obtainable is. the 
constant concern of those directing the operations of the Bomber Command. In the 
official narrative, ‘‘ Bomber Command,” it is written: ‘‘ There are various ways in 
which ships or objectives on the fringe of Germany, Holland, Belgium and Northern 
France can be attacked, and all have been used by ‘ Blenheims’ of Bomber Com- 
mand, to which this form of offensive action against the enemy has been entrusted."’ 
Referring to short raids in which bombers are escorted by a number of fighter 
squadrons, the book adds: ‘“ Results have been achieved in Northern France, in the 
area of Calais and Boulogne and farther inland. Such attacks, however, are of 
necessity limited by the short range of high-speed fighters.’’ The vital invasion ports 
are well within this range. 
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Rotes for the Rovel-Reader: Fiction of the Month. 




















ANGOVER SQUARE”; or “ The Man With Two 
Minds.” A Story of Darkest Earl’s Court in the 
Year 1939. “Schizophrenia: a cleavage of the mental 
functions. .. .” Don’t you feel drawn? It’s a brilliant 
start, you will agree: full of promise, full of suggestion. 
But Mr. Patrick Hamilton is better than that. He offers 
only excitement—topicality—a glimpse of some under- 
world—a case of “ double life,’”’ perhaps sordid, perhaps 
alarming. And he keeps his word in full measure ; if you 
like to read this as a crime-story, the story of a criminal 
lunatic—well, it is, and very fine, too. But it is a great 
deal more ; it is absorbing on quite a different plane. 

We meet the hero at Hunstanton, walkimg along the 
cliff on Christmas Day. Walking off his aunt’s Christmas 
dinner. He is a big, beery man, with a red face and slightly 
bloodshot eyes, who “* looks as 
if he had been to an inferior 
public school and would be 
pleased to sell you a second- 
hand car.” He is sad and 
commonplace, and drearily 
solitary—and not quite right 
in the head. 

At least, he’s sane enough ; 
but he has fits of absence, 
what he calls his “dead” 
moods. His brain goes click— 
and suddenly the outer world 
goes dim and unreal; like the 
tank of an aquarium... like 
a silent film without music. . . . 
It’s very odd. And, after a 
certain time, click! he comes 
alive again, and so does every- 
thing else. These ‘“ dead” 
moods have been occurring all 
his life, but they’re getting 
worse, more frequent, more 
pronounced. He sometimes 
worries about them. Perhaps 
he ought to see a doctor... but 
he’s put it off so long that he 
never will. And really they’re 
of no importance : not painful, 
not gravely inconvenient... . 

He has a “dead” fit 
that Christmas afternoon : and 
“wakes up” next day at 
the station, catching the 3.4 
back to town. Just what he 
meant to do, of course. So, 
why worry? It’s true the 
interval is a complete blank— 
it always is; he might have 
done anything, committed any 
sort of horror, murdered his 
aunt. But then, he never does 
act strangely in these queer 
fits; someone would have told 
him. No—‘he had thought 
it all out before, and he had 
always known there was 
nothing to worry about.” 

Then he remembers Netia; 
he’s going back to Netta, 
whom he loves, who lives 
in Earl’s Court. The sluttish, 
lazy, bad-tempered, out-of- 
work actress: the litt’e beast. 
They lead a hideous life—she 
and her rotten crowd, and 
poor George, the hanger-on, 
the universal butt. His idol 
chain-smokes in bed until 
the pubs open‘ then they all 
crash round for a drink ; then 
more pubs, more drinks, and 
so on till bedtime. Next morn- 
ing they discuss how “ blind ” 
they were, and drink a lot 
more—because, of course, they 
feel like nothing on earth. 
They are all ill-natured, worth- 
less and miserable—except poor George Bone, who may 
be worthless, and is certainly miserable, but who wouldn’t 
hurt a fly. He wants to marry Netta—to love her always, 
and marry her, and live in the country. He wants to give 
up drinking. He loathes the Netta gang, with its conven- 
tion of rudeness and rowdiness, and cynical superiority, 
and “ being broke.’”’ He loathes its cryptic Fascism—Peter, 
the nasty Philip-IV.-looking brute, with his pasty face 
and grey jersey, really is a Fascist, and has been in jail 
for assaulting a left-winger. A beastly crowd; a night- 
marish existence. And George has nothing else in life. . . . 

They all despise him, and delight in making him feel 
it. Netta first and foremost. He irritates her, because 
he ’s good and simple, and keeps hanging around : because 
he has a small sum in the bank ; and because she sometimes 
has to be nice to him to get money from him. But she 
takes a full revenge for these “‘ loans.” And that’s his 
lamentable round—except for the “ dead ’’ moods, during 
which he is wholly occupied in planning to murder her. 
Not with any special feeling. He’s got to do it, because 
“it’s all been going on too long.” 

I can’t do justice to the absorbing painfuluess of his 
“ real” life; to the series of events and humiliations—the 
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bombs; also that 


“ Koln,” of 6000 tons, 


brilliant picture of Netta and her gang—the acute distress 


“BOMBS ON SOVIET SHIPS AT KRONSTADT 


‘* LAST REFUGE,” 
AND HAD ITS BOWS UNDER WATER. 
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and anxiety one feels for poor George. At one moment 
he has a chance of breaking away ; he might be happy yet. 
But he can’t slough off his “ dead ” moods. He’s a lost 
man. The “dead” moods too are brilliantly handled ; 
they are convincing and very painful (for one loves George) ; 
but they are also funny—you can’t avoid a smile at the 
simple workings of an already simple mind divorced from 
reality. Yes; one gets absolutely sunk in this book. It 
is not a thriller, it’s an experience. 

‘* The Blind Man’s House ”’ has nothing like the same 


grip; though, as you expect from Sir Hugh Walpole, it - 


has its crisis, and its thread of fear and discomfort. Julius 
Cromwell, blinded in the last war, is returning home with 
an adoring young wife. His second wife. Julius is middle- 
aged, a big, lusty man, with great charm, and, indeed, a 
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approaches and has long been regarded as an impregnable fo’ 


kind of magnetic power—largely the result of his affliction. 
Celia is a child, a very nice but spoilt child. And they are 
madly in love. If he were not blind, they could be happy. 
But Julius has a world apart, a life of self-exploring, of 
contemplation—the life of the saint in embryo; and Celia 
detests this life, which she cannot share. The trouble with 
Julius is his passion for a flirting child whom he cannot 
see... And with Jim Burke in the house. And with spiteful 
voices in the air, suggesting what he would see. When 
once his jealousy is roused, he goes deaf and dumb—a 
stone wall ; poor Celia batters and entreats in vain. . . 

Well, there is a happy ending; and the village back- 
ground is lively, and the last distressing phase of the quarrel 
is admirably done. But Julius rather made my flesh creep— 
I don’t know why, there ’s something repellent about him 
and his florid lustiness, and his heart-to-heart relations with 
the old housekeeper. Then—is he going to be a saint, or 
not? And, if so, will his wife give no more trouble ? 
Sir Hugh has left that point in the air. 

The first thing about Miss Marguerite Steen’s novel is 
the sheer size of it, which has a very stunning effect. 
Rather longer than ‘‘Gone With the Wind,” says the 


jacket proudly—and even then it reads as if it had been ¢ 


cut in places. But to get on. ‘“‘ The Sun is My Undoing ”’ 


’’: THIS AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH, APPEARING IN AN ENEMY JOURNAL, THUS 
DESCRIBES A RAID ON THE GREAT RUSSIAN NAVAL HARBOUR WHICH PROTECTS LENINGRAD FROM THE SEA. CALLING 
IT ASSERTS THAT A CRUISER AT THE END OF THE LONG PIER WAS BOMBED 
FIRES ARE SEEN ON THE HARBOUR WORKS FROM 
The enemy communiqué of ieee 29 claimed that the od naval harbour of Kronstadt was raided and one Soviet cruiser hit by 
artillery shelled the port. The German photograph, with smoke issuing from the buildings, may be 

the result of shellfire or AR and the photograph, taken many thousand f., up, does a reveal what domege may are © be aa 


caused. At any rate, our Allies took their toll in return, for on the same 
and two 


te they are reported to have sunk 
boats of 800 tons each. Kronstadt, the island y Ae ny 18 miles from Leningrad, straddles “its 
tress, 
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opens in Bristol in the eighteenth century. Young Matthew 
Flood, the black sheep of his house, is going to law for an 
immense fortune ; beginning to dabble in the slave ‘tirade ; 
and courting the divine Pallas Burmester, whose heart 
and soul are in Abolition. This part of the story is extremely 
good, and raises high hopes. You know that when Pallas 
hears about the slaving, there will be trouble; you are 
not prepared for an indignant Matthew rushing off to the 
Gold Coast ; running mad about a negro girl, his ‘‘ black 
orchid ”’ ; leaving an infant daughter in Cuba; and on the 
way home vanishing (presumed dead) for most of the book. 
Bristol and Pallas have already vanished ; we have to make 
a fresh start, and see the mulatto child to her grave, and 
her daughter into young womanhood, before any of 
the originals reappear. And by that time they are much 
faded. The Cuban scenes 
have great verve, plenty of 
interest and variety; but 
the scheme is wrong. 

Mrs. Thirkell knows there 
is a war on—indeed, that’s 
her point ; it brings the local 
worthies out freely in their 
own character. And _ the 
Rector’s wife, mildly conscious 
of detachment, tries her best 
to join in. The plot is not 
worth speaking of. And on 
second thoughts, the war 
doesn’t count ; *‘ Northbridge 
Rectory ”’ is just Mrs. Thirkell 
over again—that is to say, 
divinely witty, very amusing— 
up to a point, delicious. Then 
one may feel that wit, how- 
ever sparkling, is not quite 
enough. 

“The Sun Shall Greet 
Them” is an epic of the 
“little ships.”” Mr. Rame was 
there ; he knows about it, he 
can write, he has some great 
moments, scenes that one will 
never forget. But he 
shouldn’t have enlarged them 
into a novel. For it’s all 
padding—nearly all of it, 
except Dunkirk. There is too 
much rhapsody on England, 
and as for Frayle—who re- 
ceives the hero in her arms 
after every trip—she seemed 
to me a disaster, from the 
name on. 

Now, as I am writing of 
war books, why not dispose 
of D. M. Large’s “‘ The Quiet 
Place”? This is about a set 
of people who have funked it, 
and taken refuge in neutral 
Eire. I’m sorry for the term 
of abuse; after all, the 
“paying guests” at Moyle 
are women (all but one), and 
not young, and tolerably use- 
less to the war effort. The 
author certainly doesn’t blame 
them ; and they have a very 
nice time, and it’s a nice, 
eventless little record of Irish 
humours. I may be stupid 
to have let it get on my 
nerves. 

‘‘Happy Ever After” is 
a story of private life: 
almost an old - fashioned 
SHELLS OR BOMBS. story. Brenda, marrying for 
love, has picked the wrong 
man. She is country-bred ; she 
wants home and children and 
security—and she has married 
agambler. Yet things go not 
too badly at first ; indeed, for 
years. Then Luke begins to degenerate—to get into scrapes ; 
and they have a child, and Brenda is resolved the child shall 
not suffer. So she deserts her husband, and succeeds in 
hiding from him till their daughter (a thankless little 
beauty) is ‘‘ established in life.” Then comes retribution— 
but in spite of dramatic turns, it must be owned that 
Beatrice Kean Seymour is rather languid. 

Mrs. Cardew’s ‘‘A House in Venice” is another quiet 
little book. A pleasant elderly widow meets her husband’s 
first wife, and gets to know his son, and is soon advising, 
and receiving confidences, all round. And she does her 
gentle best for them all. It is a frail story,-but wise and 
pleasing, like the heroine, in its modest way. 7 


BOOKS REVIEWED. 
Hangover Square. By Patrick Hamilton. (Constable; 8s. 6d.) 
The Blind Man's House. By Hugh Walpole. (Macmillan ; 8s. 6d.) 
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Northbridge Rectory. By Angela Thirkell. (Hamilton ; 8s. 6d.) 
The Sun Shall Greet Them. By David Rame. (Collins ; 8s.) 
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MEDITERRANEAN CONVOY: ELEVEN ITALIAN TORPEDO-BOMBERS DOWN. 
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THE AIRCRAFT-CARRIER H.M.S. “‘ ARK ROYAL” WITH THE CONVOY IN THE BACK- 


AN ITALIAN TORPEDO-BOMBER SURROUNDED BY A.-A. FIRE: ONE OF THE ELEVEN 
GROUND. THE “ ARK ROYAL’S”’ ’PLANES AND GUNNERS DID DEADLY WORK. 


SHOT DOWN IN A MEDITERRANEAN CONVOY ATTACK. 
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A CLOSER VIEW OF THE WRECKAGE OF THE ITALIAN TORPEDO-BOMBER, SHOWING 


AN ATTACKING ITALIAN TORPEDO-BOMBER ABLAZE AND SINKING SOON AFTER 
ALL THAT REMAINED—A PATCH OF OIL AND DRIFTING WRECKAGE. 


BEING SHOT DOWN BY THE GUARDIANS OF THE CONVOY. 
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” DOWN BY THE BOWS, AND HIT BUT NOT SUNK AFTER BEING ATTACKED BY A TORPEDO OF ONE OF THE MANY ITALIAN AIRCRAFT. 


ron 


H.M.S. “‘ NELSON, 


wn 
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Our pictures above concerned a recent incident in the Mediterranean when an airmen dived low and H.M.S. ‘ Nelson" was hit by @ torpedo, but the damage 
important British convoy was spotted by an Italian reconnaissance aircraft. Not was not serious. In the meantime, the “Ark Royal’s" fighter ‘planes and a 
long afterwards aeroplanes of the Regia Aeronautica launched a heavy attack on | _ hail of anti-aircraft fire were hitting back hard, and altogether eleven _torpedo- 
the convoy. The Royal Naval escort, under the command of Vice-Admiral Sir | bombers were. shot down. Many subsequent air attacks were launched and beaten 
James Somerville, included the Aircraft-Carrier H.M.S. “Ark Royal,” fighter air- {| off, but the Italian Fleet, although at sea, fled when pursued and failed to render 
craft of which were swiftly in the air. Pressing home their attack, the Italian | assistance to its air arm. And once again ‘‘ the convoy got through.” 
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Britannia.” By Cecil King, author 
of ‘“H.M.S. and Their Forbears.” 
With Text Illustrations by the author, 
56 Plates reproduced from paintings, 
drawings and photographs, and 4 End- 
paper Maps (The Studio Publications : 
London and New York; 12s. 6d.). As 
a marine artist of high distinction, Mr. 
Cecil King is well known to our readers 
through many examples of his work 
given from time to time in The 
Illustrated London News. It is natural 
that the primary appeal of his book 
depends on the quality and abundance 
of its pictorial accompaniment ; but the 
letterpress also is rich in interest, based 
as it is on a wide knowledge of naval 
history, along with keen enthusiasm 
for the sea and all that is therein. 
Since the time is not yet for a com- 
plete chronological survey of the Navy’s 
part in the war, the author has done 
wisely, I think, to avoid the method of 
continuous narrative. Instead, he has 
divided his work into a series of 
“watertight compartments,” in the 
form of self-contained chapters on more 
or less separate phases of naval warfare 
as it is being waged to-day. These 


Atlantic ; (8) Gibraltar and the Western Mediterranean ; 
(9) Malta and the Central Mediterranean; and (10) 
Egypt, the Red Sea and elsewhere. 


In treating of these well-chosen and important 
subjects, Mr. King relies largely on apt use of historical 
comparisons, and not only gives a lively and illumina- 
ting account of recent events, but’ draws many 
significant analogies from the past, especially from the 
first Great War and the Nelson period. These allusions 
add greatly to the value of the book for readers 
interested in the evolution of the Navy, through the 
ages, as a vital factor in our national existence. Indicat- 
ing the scope of his book, the author says: ‘‘ The 
present work makes no pretence to do more than record 
and consider the more important naval events of the 
present war in relation to their parallels of the past, a 
course which, I venture to believe, brings them into 
proper perspective and aids not only in assessing their 
value, but in showing that the Navy of to-day is in 
every respect a worthy sucéessor of its distinguished 
forbears, and entitled to the same confidence in its 
inflexible will, leadership) and tenacity of purpose.” 


In the chapter entitled “‘ Watching and Waiting,” 
Mr. King avails himself of the implied lull in activity 
to give a general description of the Fleet, its equipment 
and routine duties, with some amusing and instructive 
glimpses of life in a modern British warship. Here he 
reveals an intimate familiarity with Naval manners 
and customs. ‘‘ Nicknames,” he tells us, “are very 
common on board ship. Men named Martin are often 
known unofficially to their messmates as ‘ Pincher,’ 
and Clarks are always * Nobby,’ as they are elsewhere ; 
to those whose recreations run to literary pursuits, 
Sharps are also sometimes known as ‘ Becky.’.. . 
The Executive Branch includes the specialists: the 
Navigating Officer, known as ‘the Pilot,’ the Gunnery 
Officer— Guns,’ and the Torpedo Officer—‘ Torps’ 
the Paymaster is * Pay,’ the Surgeon is the ‘ Doctor’ 
or the ‘ M.O.’, and the officer of Royal Marines is the 
‘Soldier.’ ... Unlike the Colonel of an infantry 
battalion, the Captain, known unofficially as the 
‘ Owner ’—a yachting metaphor—lives in solitary state, 
though he often has a breakfast or dinner party, to 
which officers are invited. Service matters are never 
allowed to affect personal contacts. On one occasion the 
writer happened to overhear a Midshipman receiving a 
terrible dressing-down from the Captain of a battleship ; 
the very same evening the same Midshipmap was among 
the guests at the Captain’s table, where the Captain 
was affectionately enquiring after his father, who was 
an old friend.” 


Mr. King ends with a suggestive reference to Anglo- 
American co-operation—a subject which nearly all writers 
of war commentaries, I have observed, employ as a parting 
shot. “‘ The attitude of the United States,” he writes, 
“now leads many people to think that the war is entering 
on a new phase. Whether that great country becomes a 
belligerent on this occasion also, or whether more help 
can be given to the common cause by supplying Great 
Britain and her Allies with war materials, is a question 
only for the wisdom of the authorities concerned. The 
present war may well result in a realisation of the fact that 
_the aims of both countries are identical, and may lead to 








TS ft :* due season By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


official _his- 
torians, already, no doubt, hard at work preparing their some form of association or alliance between them; that 
material, will chronicle in full the vast operations of our is at present a matter for speculation only. ... It seems 
three fighting services. Meanwhile, it is both useful and to be clear that the handing over to the United States, for 
encouraging to receive interim reports, so to speak, and four generations, of bases in the Western Atlantic, comes from 
independent comments from expert observers. A new and a perception of the truth that the English-speaking peoples 
attractive addition to this class of war literature, in regard must now divide between them responsibility for the defence 
to “the sea affair’? up to its present stage, is “‘ RuLE of the Atlantic Ocean—and for the Freedom of the Seas.” 








A CONFERENCE ON A KNOLL, KNOWN AS OBSERVATION HILL, 
WHERE WING COMMANDER ISHERWOOD AND OFFICERS OF THE 
U.S.S.R. AIR FORCE TAKE DECISIONS ON JOINT SORTIES AGAINST 
THE ENEMY. ABOVE,.- THE WING COMMANDER, AFTER CONFERRING 
WITH THE THREE RUSSIAN OFFICERS, IS TELEPHONING INSTRUC- 
TIONS BY A FIELD TELEPHONE. IT IS THE FIRST PICTURE RECEIVED 
AS YET OF THE WING’S ACTIVITIES. 
The Wing of the R.A.F. Fiehter Command operating in the Leningrad area 
under Wi Commander G. R. Isherwood, have rapidly established them- 
selves in respect and affections of their Russian comrades. Frequent 
Soviet communiqués have maptanes successful air actions and the R.A.F. 
have already a useful bag of enemy machines to their credit, epernting, as 
they are, in one of ‘the vital spheres of Soviet defence. The British Wing 
is fully representative of the Empire, with pilots from ‘canada, Australia, 
South Africa, India, and, of course, Britain. Wing Commander Isherwood 
is a New Zealander, originally an officer in the New Zealand Territorial 
Army, who in 1930 became a pilot officer in the R.A.F., attached to No. 27 
(Bomber) Squadron in India. e is an egg specialist and was awarded 
the A.F.C. for his technical achievements. He is also an athlete, a Rugby 
player, a boxer, and fond of lawn tennis and squash. Warm relations were 
established at once with their Russian comrades, who have shown them great 
kindness. The British airmen have made many successful flights and have 
destroyed a number of German aircraft with slight loss to themselves. 


America’s participation in the struggle against the 
German menace can obviously be discussed more freely 
by American writers, just as they can extol the conduct 
of our civilians in terms which, used over here, might 
elicit the reminder that “ self-praise is no recommendation.” 
Some outspoken comment on both these matters is made 
in a book colloquially entitled “ Tuey tt Never Quit.” 
An American tribute to the people of Britain. By Harvey s 
Klemmer. With 12 Itustrations (Peter Davies; 7s. 6d.). 


As an 
attaché of 
the American Embassy in London from 1938 to the 
present year, the author has himself witnessed the air 
raids at their worst, and thus his vivid portrayal of the 
scene ranks as an historical document. British readers, 
in perusing it, may recall without qualms of conscience, 
and indeed with justifiable self-satisfaction, the admonition 
of Burns about the gift of seeing ourselves as others see us. 

Two great events that have occurred, 
as the author points out, since his book 
was finished—the German invasion of 
Russia and the Churchill - Roosevelt 
interview at sea—in his opinion “ con- 
tribute mightily to the prospects of 
victory.” Referring briefly in his pre- 
face to the first of these events, Mr. 
Klemmer strikes a note of warning. 
“Can anyone,” he writes, ‘‘ recall with- 
out shuddering the times when it looked 
as though the U.S.S.R. might drift into 
the German orbit? We have seen 
what the Russians have been able to 
do as enemies of Germany. What might 
they not have done as allies ? We should 
feel sick at the pit of our stomachs when 
we remember the mistakes that were 
made with regard to the Soviets. Russia 
is now where she belongs, in the anti- 
Fascist camp. It is to be hoped that 
our statesmen will let no vague 
considerations of political philosophy 
obscure this vital fact.” 


While most of Mr. Klemmer’s book 
is concerned with our reactions to the 
Blitzkrieg, later chapters touch on such 
debatable questions as Hitler’s secret 


chapters deal respectively with (1) THE R.A.F. FIGHTER COMMAND WING NOW OPERATING IN RUSSIA UNDER THE COMMAND OF WING weapon and the likelihood of an 
submarines and mines; (2) the Fleet COMMANDER G. RAMSBOTTOM ISHERWOOD, A.F.C.: A STUDY OF A HURRICANE ON ITS SOVIET invasion of Britain. Finally, the author 
Air Arm; (3) convoys and their pro- AIRFIELD WHERE THE R.A.F. WING IS OPERATING IN THE LENINGRAD AREA. administers a straight talk to his 
tection; (4) blockade and commerce- fellow-countrymen. “‘ The consequences 
destruction; (5) watching and waiting; (6) Norway, ére of an Axis victory,” he declares, “might well be 
France and Greece; (7) the Channel, North Sea and a catastrophic for the future of the United States... . 


Hitler, with. all Europe under his control, would 
be the most powerful man on earth. He would have 
at his command shipyards with a capacity of five 
or six times that of the United States. He could 
out-build us in the air for the next year or two 
at least by five to ome.... I can’t see a very 
happy future for America in a world dominated by 
Hitler and Mussolini and the Japanese generals. It 
is just asinine, to my way of thinking, to imagine 
that the Axis powers—-with half the world in their 
hands—would ignore the richest prizes of all.’ The 
reference here is to the United States and Canada. 


These warnings are expressed in a tone of reproof 
which no British commentator could assume, even if 
he felt it deserved. Mr. Klemmer says: “ For eight years 
we [Americans] have watched the onward- march of the 
aggressor nations. We have been confronted with crisis 
after crisis in our relationships with them. Each time... 
numbers of our people have said that the particular 
issue involved did not concern us, and that, if we would 
mind our own business, we would be all right. How- 


ever... each new crisis seemed to affect us more 
vitally than the one before. ... The danger to us... 
gets greater every day. . . . Eventually we shall have 
to make a stand. ... We had better do it while we 
have allies, and not wait until we are left to face the 
Axis alone. . . . I sometimes wonder why the British 
are so grateful to us.... We had better get down 


on our knees and thank God that somebody had 
nerve enough to stand up to the aggressors, and to 
continue to stand up to them, while the rest of us 
dispensed moral indignatign and not much else.” 


It is not given to every mortal to be able to think 
bright thoughts—much less commit them to paper— 
while “‘ bowling over the rolling, over the rolling sea.’’ 
Personally, I never contemplated anything of that kind 
during my few ventures on the deep, in Channel 
steamers. It may be different on Transatlantic voyages. 
It was different, in fact, for the author of “‘ Don’t 
Tuink It Hasn’t Been Fun.” By Quentin Reynolds: 
With Frontispiece Portrait (Cassell; 8s. 6d.). Mr. 
Reynolds, who has won fame as a broadcaster and 

- made a hit with his previous book, “ The Wounded 
Don’t Cry,” is Associate Editor of the well-known 
American periodical, Collier’s Weekly. 


. ° ° : 
His new book belongs to that branch of autobio- 
graphy which takes; the form of sporadic memories 
recalled during a journey or a tour. Sir John Squire, it 
will be remembered, followed that plan in ‘ The 
Honeysuckle and the Bee”-—a record of memories 
evoked while hiking from London to Devonshire, and 

in a similarly inspired sequel, ‘‘ Water-Music,”’ the out- 
come of a voyage on waters less turbulent than the 
ocean—those of English rivers and canals. Mr. Reynolds 
dropped into reminiscence, as a _ refuge from _ bore- 
dom, during an Atlantic crossing (in a _ freighter) 
which took nineteen days: and, except for one scare, proved 
uneventful. He was coming over from New York to see 
Britain at war. He had a typewriter and plenty of copy- 
paper with him. Hence this book, and a very entertaining 
book it is, for he has had an adventurous and mach-varied 
journalistic career. On the graver side, the most interesting 
chapter is that relating to his pre-war experiences in Germany. 
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MERCHANT SERVICE. 














THE CATAPULT IN THE 
BOWS. THE FIGHTER 
AIRCRAFT MOUNTED 
ON THE LAUNCHING 
TROLLEY READY FOR USE 
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EXTENSION. 








THIS WAR HAS PROVED. THAT 
AIRCRAFT CATAPULTED EROM 
FIGHTING SHIPS ADD NOT ONLY 
TO THE SCOUTING RANGE BUT 
ALSO TO THE PROTECTION OF 
THE SHIPS FROM SUDDEN ATTACK. 








SHUTTER. 


“WALRUS” AMPHIBIAN 
AIRCRAFT BEING 
CATAPULTED FROM ‘ 
. “~THE SHIP. 


TROLLEY. } 
CATAPULT 
EXTENSION. 


|» “WALRUS” AIRCRAFT, 
WINGS FOLDED, 
STOWED IN HANGAR. 





FIGHTERS APPROXIMATE 
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MERCHANTMEN CARRYING THEIR OWN FIGHTER 


SPEED 
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"PLANES ARE PROVING THEMSELVES A MATCH FOR THE FOUR-ENGINED, 


LONG-DISTANCE ENEMY AEROPLANES. 


New methods for the protection of merchant shipping are now in operation, not only 
against submarines, but also against air attack. With four-engined long-distance 
bombers operating against our merchant shipping, aeroplanes as well as guns are 
called for, and many a cargo-ship sets sail these days with its own fighter ‘plane 
on board, ready to be catapulted into the air at a moment's notice to cope with 
hostile aircraft. The catapult apparatus being an addition to ships already built, 
instead of—as in the case of the Royal Navy—being part of the ship’s designed 
structure, these fighter-craft guardians of the merchant marine are launched along 


| 
| 


the ship instead of across it. The upper part of our picture gives a typical example 
of this launching layout as opposed to that used (centre) on battleships. After 
shooting down or driving off the enemy aircraft, the fighter does not return to the 
ship, but lands at a shore base, presuming one is in range. If not, then the pilot 
has to land in the sea as close to the ship as possible, to be picked up. The fighters 
are piloted in some cases by pilots of the R.A.F. Fighter Command, and in_ others 
by pilots of the Fleet Air Arm, all of whom are volunteers for these special duties. 
Already this new method of defence against air attack has proved its worth. 
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M* colleague Sir John Squire, in the course of a 
review of a very wonderful book on the sea- 
faring of olden days, had occasion to mention that 
strange and little-known bird, the “ logger-head,” 
described, very briefly, by Darwin in his famous 
“Voyage of the ‘ Beagle,’’’ and he suggested that I 
might very well say more of it on this page. Here was 
a task much to my liking, for the “ logger-head,”’ or 
“* steamer-duck,”’ is one of the more primitive mem- 
bers of its tribe. This much seems to be shown by 


a study of its anatomical characters, which, however, 
are of interest only to specialists. It makes 
a wider appeal to our interest, however, 
from the fact that only the immature birds 
possess the power of flight. These, it would 
seem, must live in flocks by themselves, 
perhaps near the shore, for the numerous 
flocks seen by the earlier observers were 
known as “ racehorses,” from their strange 
manner of paddling and splashing along the 
water when alarmed, instead of rising on the 
wing as one expects a flock of ducks to do. 
Later they were called ‘‘ steamer-ducks”’ ; 
the movements of their wings and the 
splashing of the water they caused recalled 
the action of the propellers of the old paddle- 
wheeled steamers. ‘‘ Their wings,’’ Darwin 
remarked, ‘‘ are too small and weak to allow 
of flight, but by their aid, partly swimming 
and partly flapping the surface of the water, 
they move very quickly”’; and he adds: 
‘Tam nearly sure that the steamer moves 
its wings alternately instead of both to- 
gether, as in other birds.’”’ These noisy, 
clumsy, logger-headed ducks make such a 
noise splashing that the effect is exceedingly 
curious. 

Not until the cinematograph camera can 
be brought to bear on one of these scuttling 
flocks can this suggested alternate movement 
of the wings, as in, say, the movements of 
the forelegs in a horse or dog when walking, 
be decided. One cannot dismiss a feeling 
that so strange a movement of the wings, 
as Darwin suggests, is illusory ; but this is 
as may be. What is the reason, we may ask, 
why flight is only possible to the immature birds 
still in their first plumage? With the moult of 





2. THE GOOSANDER, A FISH-EATING MEMBER OF THE DUCK TRIBE: 
THE LAMELL# ALONG THE MARGINS OF THE BEAK, TERMINATING IN A HOOK, 
HAVE BEEN TRANSFORMED INTO HORNY SPINES. 

The teeth, found along the edges of the beak, are used solely for the catching of fish, 
handsomely coloured bird, 
the male, in its breeding-plumage, is characterised by a vermilion beak and a shiny 
greenisn-black head and upper-neck, whilst the female has a pale chestnut head and 
upper-neck, and the rest of the body mainly grey. This species occasionally breeds 


a further grip on which is furnished by the hooked tip. A 


in Britain. 


their first set of wing-quills, they lose also the 
power of flight. It has been suggested that this 
state of affairs is due to the density of their 
bones. But their skeleton, weighed and compared 
with those of other birds, does not bear out this 
interpretation. Another suggestion, which may prove 
to be justified, is that the body of the adult has become 
too heavy for transport by the wings ; we may never, 
however, be able to secure fresh material to enable 
this point to be settled, for the bird now seems to be 
rare. Darwin tells us that it “‘ sometimes weighs as 
much as 22 lb.”’ ; but there are records up to as much 


I. THE 





By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “ Camouflage in Nature,” ‘The Courtship of Animals,” ‘“‘ Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,’’ etc. 


as 29lb., though on what evidence I have not been 
able to discover. One or two who have commented 
on this theme tell us that it is ‘as large as a tame 
goose.”’ This is not helpful. 

Our domesticated geese are descendants of the 
wild grey-lag goose, which once bred with us every 
year. The weight of the gander is about 10 lb., but 
some of the domesticated breeds, like the Embden, 
may turn the scale at 26 lb. ; the Toulouse breed is— 
or was—much heavier. Records of poultry shows 
tell us that the gander may range from 30 lb. to 38 lb. ! 





““ STEAMER-DUCK ” (TACHYERES CINEREUS) LOSES ITS POWER OF FLIGHT 
AFTER THE FIRST MOULT OF THE IMMATURE BIRD: FIRST DESCRIBED BY 


DARWIN WHEN IN THE FALKLANDS. 


The name “steamer-duck” was given to these birds because the movemen 
wings and the splashing of the water they caused recalled the old paddle-wheel 


But we are not told whether such giants could ever 
fly, even for a short distance. In the largest of the 
swans, the whooper, the weight of the male is from 
20 lb. to 24 lb., but it has a larger 
body and vastly longer wings than 
Tachyeres, the 
“* steamer- duck.” 

As all its food, 
apparently con- 
sisting of shell- 
fish, is obtained 
from the kelp and 
tidal wrack grow- 
ing on the rocks, 
long, or even short 
flights for its 
meals are un- 
necessary, and as 
a result the wings 
have probably 
degenerated from 
lack of use, and 
so lost their lift- 
ing power. An 
increase in the 
weight of the 


flights had to be 
made, would have 
resulted in an 
increase in the 
size of the wings. 
As touching the 
density of the 
bones of the skeleton, Darwin tells that the skulls 
were so thick that he could hardly break them 
with a geological hammer! He believed that this 
was due to the need of strong jaws for crushing 
the shell-fish which formed their staple diet. 

The  steamer-duck (Tachyeres) is not the only 
member of the Anatidez to have lost the power of 
flight. The only other living member is the ffeckled- 
duck (Stictonetta navosa) of West and South Australia 
and Tasmania. This extensive geographical- range, 
for a flightless bird, is extremely interesting; but 
had this wide distribution taken place before 


of their : > 
steamers. of black and white. The female always 














flightlessness overtook them? If not, it shows that there 
must have been the same inherent tendency both in 
regard to their coloration, which is the same throughout 
their range, and in the final appearance in their latent 
wing-decline. Three other species have now become 
extinct, but these should be borne in mind when 
considering the flightlessness of the living species. 
The last of these to disappear was the Labrador duck 
(Camptolemus) of the north Atlantic coast of America. 
The last survivor was killed in Halifax harbour. Pot- 
hunters, raiding its nesting-grounds, were responsible 
for its extirpation! They followed the 
vicious practice of killing the young birds, 
just as we are endangering the safety of 
our mallard by “ flapper-shooting ’’ in the 
‘ name of ‘“‘sport.’’ Two other giant members 
of this group became extinct before the 
advent of man. One of these, Gastornis, of 
the Eocene, was far larger than an ostrich. 
The other is Cnemiornis, of the Pleistocene 
of New Zealand. It stood over 2 ft. high, 
and was characterised by the great massive- 
ness of its skeleton. What agencies brought 
about their extinction is unknown. 

The dull, almost drab coloration of the 
steamer-duck, or “ logger-head ’”’ (Tachyeres 
cinereus), was grey, with a lighter head and 
a rufous tinge on the throat, and orange 
beak and feet. Both sexes were alike— 
another “ primitive’’ character. Its size I 
have already alluded to. Among its very 
near relations are several species showing a 
much higher grade in plumage-coloration. 
These also are ‘‘ sea-ducks.”’ In habits, its 
nearest relatives are the scoters and golden- 
eye, the eiders, and the scamus and 
pochards, though these are all expert 
divers. In all these the females are dull- 
coloured and quite unlike their mates. The 
male of the common scoter has a plumage 
of a rich, velvet-like black, with a patch 
of orange at the base of the beak. The 
golden-eye male wears a handsome livery 


has a brown head and back and a grey 
chest. But this species is peculiar in its nesting 
habits, preferring hollow trees to a nest on the 
ground. The Lapps and Finns entice it to lay 
in nest-boxes, which they raid for the sake of 
the eggs and the down of the nest. But the 





body, when long 3. THE “COMMON SCOTER” (@DEMIA NIGRA): THE MALE HAS A_ RICH, 
VELVET-LIKE BLACK PLUMAGE WITH A PATCH OF ORANGE AT THE BASE 


OF THE BEAK. 


The “common scoter” is rarely to he found close to shore, except when breeding. 

It feeds on fish and crustacea, and inhabits a large portion of Europe and Northern Asia, 

being a frequent visitor to North Scotland. All the scoters are late breeders, the nidifica- 

tion of the common species not beginning in Iceland till the middle of June. Although 

rather awkward walkers, these birds are rapid fliers, and fully hold their own in swimming 
and diving with other members of the duck tribe, 


high-water mark of splendour is attained only by 
the eiders. The males present one very unusual 
characteristic, inasmuch as white is a conspicuous 
feature in the upper parts of the plumage, while 
the breast and belly are black. 

A good illustration of what is meant by “ specialisa- 
tion’’ among the duck tribe is furnished by the 
goosander and mergansers, for these, alone among 
the duck tribe, have become entirely fish-eaters. As 
a consequence, the lamellz along the margins of the 
beak in the typical ducks have been transformed into 
horny spines, while the beak terminates in a hook. 
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BE SURE 
YOUR WARTIME DIET 
INCLUDES THE HEALTH 

ESSENTIALS 


ECAUSE vitamins are so im- 
i portant in the nation’s war- 
time diet, the Government has 
insisted on the addition of vita- 
mins to certain foodstuffs. An 
extra supply of some of these 
vitamins would be of great value 
to your health this winter. 
Crookes’ Halibut Liver Oil is 
one of the richest natural sources 
of the ‘ anti-infective ’ and ‘ sun- 
shine’ vitamins A and D. 


Common colds, influenza, sore 
throats, cannot be readily resisted 
if your diet is deficient in the 
‘anti-infective’ vitamin A. 
Most people used to keep their 
supply of vitamin A above safety 
level by means of the various 
dairy products in their. diet. 


In every single drop 


80 TIMES MORE 


protective Vitamin A. 


In every single drop 
30 TIMES MORE 


sunshine Vitamin D. 


than the finest liver oil you used to buy 











- 


' 
To-day, rationing makes vitamin 
A, in this form, less accessible. 
Vitamin D has a vital function, 
too. Without this 
vitamin children cannot grow up 
with strong bones and sound 
teeth. 


* sunshine " 


Take your vitamins A and D 
in Crookes’ Halibut Liver Oil. 
Just one or two capsules, or 
a few drops, regularly added 
to the diet will work wonders 
in building up resistance and 
stamina through the treacherous 
winter months. 


CROOKES’ HALIBUT + OIL 


Obtainable only from chemists 


VITAMIN STRENGTH OF CROOKES’ OIL IS STATED ON GREEN LABEL ON BOTTLE, IF 
OFFERED A SUBSTITUTE DEMAND A WRITTEN GUARANTEE OF VITAMIN POTENCY. 


L1Q@UID—per phial—enough for 16 days 2/- 





C APSULES—per bottle of 25—2/6 




















Even in the days of plenty we never really 
liked to hear of anyone smoking more than 20 Four Square 
cigarettes a day. They were, and are, made especially for 
people who smoke for pleasure rather than from habit, 
Now, when it’s sometimes difficult to get even ten Four 
Square cigarettes a day, we sympathise. Because too little of 


a good thing is about “) bad as too much of a bad one. 


FOUR, ‘Ss QUIRE 


20 for 1/6 


for those who os, ENJOY a cigarette 











FOR WRITING SATISFACTION— 





MADE THROUGHOUT IN THE BRITISH ISLES 
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What size isa 
toothbrush ? 





HERE used to be an idea that any size 

would do. TEK changed all that. The 
makers knew that there must be one perfect 
size that would reach even those tooth surfaces 
a dentist can only see with a mirror. These 
are the danger surfaces, where decay most 
easily starts. 
The makers of TEK thought hard. They called 
in dentists for advice. When the TEK tooth- 
brush was ready, 92 dentists out of every 
hundred consulted said it was the most 
efficient toothbrush ever made. 
Because of war difficulties, fewer TEKS 
an be made than formerly. We much 
regret the inconvenience to retailers and 
customers. Even 
if you should be . 
disappointed = FITS THE ARCH 
occasionally, al- 5 
ways ask for | rT 
TEK as supplies 
may have arrived 
meantime. 


TT 


DESIGNED BY DENTISTS 


Plus 
Purchase Tax 
MADE IN ENGLAND 


Made and guaranteed by JOHNSON AND JOHNSON 
ques (C7. Britain) Ltd., Slough © CaorcawE>=™= 
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The man inside a ‘ Viyella’ Tunic 


Shirt will keep cool 


and run no risk of chill in the 
evening shade. The healthy, ab- 
sorbent texture of ‘ Viyella’ looks 


after that. 


This regulation military tunic 


shirt is designed for 


overseas. It is perfect for 
warm climates, and its colour 


and comfort never lose 


way in the wash. (The same 
goes for ‘ Viyella’ Tropical 


Stockings. 
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MILITARY TUNIC 
SHIRTS 


and Regulation 
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SUPERLATIVE 
QUALITY AND 
leis tick, | 


In normal times ‘the best shops have “777 
Supplies aréXthowever, now strictly limited 
‘Valstar' coats. in approved styles. are available 


for all branches of the S 


J. MANDLEBERG & < 


MANUFACTURERS 
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HIGHLAND : 
QUEEN 


GRAND LIQUEUR 
SCOTCH WHISKY 














MACDONALD & MUIR 
LEITH, EDINBURGH. 


Distilleries : 
Glen Moray—Glenlivet, Morayshire, and Glen- 
morangie, Ross-shire 














Excellence of style, quality of 
material—of workmanship; 
competent and personal ser- 
vice by Certificated Master 
Military Tailors ... these 
are some of the character- The unique gas-tight construction of SEALED WITH 
istics that have made ; SILLMEN' 
Horne Bros. the obvious Champion Sparking Plugs largely explains their supreme 
' tre Rigg outAtting for all power-with-economy, and their complete dependability, Seen Pius ore 
nree services - : . 
aad > Apspeslan . . er . aga he leakage 
To obtain your kit within the allowance sO essential to rapid and_ trouble-free transportation. pe mone Pm ovdiinons 
—write for Price Uist, and address of our plugs. This ‘miracle 


z 1 is : eral’ corrects - 
nearest branch. SPARKING aim and ge me 
415-417, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1. (Opposite Selfridges) PLUGS eaiuedie techie dome 


Branches throuzhcut London and Provinces heated sparking plugs 
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